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EXTRA milds 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


14 mg. "tar." 1 .0 mg. nicotine, a v. per cigarette, by FTC method. 


Suddenly, everyone wants a car 
with sensible size, reasonable weight, 
good mileage and safety. 

The Mercedes-Benz. 



F or some automobile manufactur- 
ers, a car with all of these qualities 
is years away. Every Mercedes-Benz 
Sedan has them all right now. 

Mercedes-Ben 2 has engineered 
its products with efficiency in mind 
for decades. 

Sensible size, reasonable weight 

An example is the 450SE Sedan. It’s 
smaller than America’s best-selling 
sedan outside, but inside, big car room. 

What about gasoline mileage. 7 
A 450SE gets better mileage than any 
domestic luxury sedan. A combina- 
tion of reasons tells you why: 

The 450SE has a unique engine. 
An overhead camshaft configuration, 
this V-8 is smaller than any domestic 
example. Its electronic fuel injection 
measures out fuel only as it’s needed. 


The engine has an easier job. The 
450SE weighs nearly half a ton less 
than the lightest domestic luxury car. 
Its shape was developed in the wind 
tunnel to slice through the air with 
low air resistance. 

A smaller, more efficient engine, 
reasonable weight and a low drag 
shape. The reasons why a Mercedes- 
Benz 450SE gets up to 25% better 
mileage than domestic luxury sedans. 

Safety 

The Mercedes-Benz 450SE Sedan 
combines over fifty separate and sig- 
nificant safety elements, all engi- 
neered to complement one another. 

No other manufacturer makes 
safety a more important element in 


car design. The results of this com- 
mitment are to be found in every 
model Mercedes-Benz builds. 


The best resale value in America 


Advanced engineering and fuel econ- 
omy. Two reasons why, after three 
years, Mercedes-Benz automobiles 
have a better resale value than any 
car made in America. And not just 
better— the best. Who says so? Leas- 
ing sources — and the automobile in- 
dustry itself. 

All of a sudden everyone wants 
design efficiency in an automobile. 
For that matter, these days everyone 
needs it. Mercedes-Benz has had it for 
years. Perhaps it’s time you experi- 
enced it. Mercedes-Benz automobiles. 

Engineered for today’s needs. 


Mercedes-Benz 



Two of the best energy 
and money saving ideas of 1974. 



These days, everyone is looking 
for ways to save money and con- 
serve energy. 

So people are dining by candle- 
light instead of electric light. And 
bicycling to work instead of driving. 

Fedders, the expert in air con- 
ditioning, also has a way to help 
you save: 

It’s the Fedders E-Flex — the 
rotary-powered central air con- 
ditioning system that saves you 
money and energy even while it's 
keeping your home as cool and 
comfortable as you like, all 
summer long. 

The reason is that Fedders has 
engineered the E-FIex system to 
exceed energy-efficiency ratings long 
accepted by the air-conditioning 
industry us normal. 


At the heart of this miracle is 
Fedders revolutionary rotary 
compressor. It does the work of a 
conventional piston compressor, but 
it’s only half the size. And it has 
fewer moving parts, so it operates 
with less friction, less wear and 
tear. And less chance of anything 
going wrong. 

If you've been putting off getting 
central air conditioning for your 
home because of the energy shortage, 
here’s the system to change your 
mind. Whether you live in a mansion 
or in a bungalow, Fedders has an 
E-Flex system that will help save you 
money and conserve energy. 

Ask your Fedders dealer for de- 
tails: he's listed in the Yellow Pages. 

Just tell him you want Fedders 
rotary-powered E-Flex — the central 
air conditioning system for today. 

And tomorrow. 



Fedders rotary-powered 
central air conditioning systems. 

FEDDERS Corporation, Edison. N.J. 08817 
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Baby's lace-trimmed dress: $1.00 
^ — Today: $9.00 


1918: $50,000 of life insurance cost $594. 
Today, we’ve got it down to $196. 


It's no surprise to see that a lot of things 
cost more now than they did 56 years ago. 

But you may not have known that 
insurance costs a lot less now. We claim some 
of the credit for that. 

We pioneered term insurance back in 
1906. And ever since, we've been driving 
the cost of life insurance down. 

In 1918, the annual premium on a 
$50,000 five-year term policy was $594. This 
was for a man 25 years old. 

Today, $594 buys him $161,000. 

Our agents specialize in term insurance. 
They know how to save you money. 


And they know how to help out in 

r other ways. 

• Like Joe T Cullen People in 
__ • Springfield, Ohio count on Joe when 
they need help One couple bought 
Wf M a policy from him ten years ago. 

This year, Joe got a call. The husband 
was dying. The wife needed help Joe found 
them an attorney and made a difficult 
time easier 

Look for our agents in the Yellow Pages. 
They can save you some real money. 

Occidental Life Occidental Center, 

Los Angeles, California 90051. 

Occidental Life; 
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Titleist.The biggest sweet spot in golf. 


Nobody's perfect! If you're a 
3- handicap golfer, for instance, 
you hit your iron shots perfectly 
only about 4 1 % of the ti me. I f 
you'rea 14-handicap golfer, you 
hit your irons right on the money 
only 21% of the time. 

But there's hope. The illus- 
tration below shows how Acush- 
net designed a club that forgives 
your less than perfect swing. It's 
the Titleist iron-the club that 
revolutionized golf club design. 
Now you can miss 
the sweet spot. 

Note, in the small photo be- 
low, how two heavy tungsten in- 
serts have been precisely posi- 
tioned away from the sweet spot. 
The large photo shows how 


greatly this increases the effec- 
tive hitting area. Even if you mis- 
hit a shot low on the heel or high 
towards the toe (the kind of shots 
that formerly inspired some of 
the most colorful language on the 
fairways), you now will getafull 
80% of the distance and accu- 
racy that you would get from a 
perfect hit. 

Titleist beats all other heel 
and toe clubs. 

Recently Acushnet's Titleist 
irons were tested against four 
competitors: PGA(RyderCupll), 
Wilson 1200, Lynx, and Spalding 
T op- Flite. All these clubs claim 



heel and toe performance. But 
when #3 i rons were tested with 
the mechanical golfer. Titleist 
out-performed them by far. When 
the ball was hit a full inch off the 
centroid (sweet spot), the Titleist 
iron sent the ball a full six yards 
farther than the nearest competi- 
tor. T welve yards farther than the 
worst ofthe competitors. That 
could be the difference between 
the middle of the pond and the 
fringe of the green. 

Make your own test. 

Ask your pro to let you hit a 
few balls with a Titleist iron. Then 
hit some of the other newclubs. 
even the higher priced ones. 
You'll see why Titleist irons have 
become the number one selling 
clubs in golf. „ 

ACUSHNET GOLF EQUIPMENT W 



When ihe ball is mis-hil in ihe gray area. Acushnet's Titleist still 
a good shot. You get 90% elfectiveness. Outside 


’Patent pending 
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Next week 

WHA T HAS EIGHT ARMS and 
is all green? Answer: the four 
Masters jackets Jack Nicklaus 
has won. Dan Jenkins covers 
the battle at Augusta where 
Nicklaus goes for blazer No. 5. 


IN SEARCH of serenity, Mer- 
edith seeks to shed his Mon- 
day-night "Dandy Don" iden- 
tity in a different telecasting 
role. Edwin Shrakc reviews 
the ex-quarterback's options. 

FRANCIS SARGENT — fisher- 
man, hunter, conservationist 
and all-round maverick — fits 
his state of Massachusetts to a 
T. Robert H. Boyle sums up 
why the governor succeeds. 


WITHOUT PERMISSION IS PROHIBITED. 
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sunglasses 

aetmtlfo* 
heTi) your game, 
Any game . 


Your ever-working eyes consume an amazingly big share of your total Ixxly energy. 

If you abuse them, they’ll use up more than their share. So you’ll tire faster— at work or whatever game you play. 
One more reason for wearing good sunglasses. Rav-Ban SunGlasses were developed for our army pilots 
at the request of our govemment.They are designed to provide the lx.*st possible protection from visible glare, 
ultraviolet and infrared rays. Rav-Ban lenses are distortion free and allow g<xxl color perception. 

All this saves your eyes from overwork and strain. So spend your sunshine hours in Rav-Bans. 

Save your energy for the game. Ch«x>se from a great collection 
including newly added Photochromic lenses and luxurious Optyl frames. 

From$io. Write for our free booklet “Sunglasses and Your Eyes”, , 

Bausch & Lomb, Dept. 666, Rochester, N.Y. 14609 bitnirhiHties by 

Fashions by Head Tennis Wear. tHtHSCll 


in Ray-Bans. 

A, tyr* 
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There were two teams covering the 
Masters Tournament for Sports Illus- 
trated last spring. One was reporting 
and photographing events at the Au- 
gusta National Golf Club. The other, 
looking ahead a year to this week's is- 
sue (page SO). was wandering the streets 
in search of the real Augusta. Writer 
Roy Blount, who grew up in Decatur. 
Ga„ and Cartoonist Arnold Roth, a 
product of north Philadelphia, were 
an unlikely-looking but professionally 
compatible combination. Blount says 
admiringly of Roth, “There are some 
people who have a sense of strangeness 
and some people who don’t and I can't 
stand people who don’t." Roth says of 
Blount, "He's a very good interviewer 
because, unlike myself, he lets other 
people talk." 

Their opening gambit with the citi- 
zens of Augusta was usually a forth- 
right "How docs Masters week affect 
your life?" The question produced 
some memorable reactions. Roth re- 
calls one conversation in its entirety: 
Q: Is this week different from the rest? 
A: Oh, definitely. 

Q: In what way? 

A: None that I've noticed. 

Blount says, "I asked a man in a bar 
how the Masters affected him and he 
fel! down. I doubt the reaction had any- 
thing to do with the Masters. He prob- 
ably would have fallen down any week 
of the year. That’s what you have to 
keep in mind. Life goes on.” 

It is Roth’s theory that when their 
question produced a "dumb" an- 
swer it was because people were 
being nice. "They wanted to be 
accommodating," he says. "They 
didn't know what we were talking 


about but they wanted to be polite." 

Blount, too. is sympathetic. "I hate 
to go around asking people fool ques- 
tions," he says. "I kept imagining what 
it would be like to be walking along 
minding my own business and have 
somebody ask me. ‘How does the Mas- 
ters affect your life?’ ” 

On his second day in town Blount 
had a minor auto accident. The inci- 
dent led to an appearance the next day 
at a police station, which in turn led to 
asking a friendly cop how the Masters 
affected him. In the course of their chat 
Blount learned there was a warrant out 
for his arrest (he had been a little late 
arriving at the police station). Roth, 
meanwhile, was next door in a place 
called Miss Ruby’s Lunch discovering, 
to his delight, turnip greens and 
creamed potatoes. In the end Blount 
was officially forgiven and Roth reluc- 
tantly left Miss Ruby's to become 
chauffeur for both. 

Blount, now a New Yorker, says he 
is most comfortable living where he 
feels he is from out of town and vis- 
iting where he feels at home. For him 
Augusta was a reminder of his own part 
of Georgia. "I had a better sense of 
what to say in stores and places than I 
do in New York." he says. “It's nice 
to get to a place like that." 

For Roth, Augusta was "like when 
you meet somebody who isn't making 
jokes or being vivacious but w ho knows 
who he is. It’s nice to be around him.” 

The result? A cheerful look at a nice 
town. 
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For years 

Europeans have been 
fighting the high cost of gasoline 
by riding on Dunlop Radial Tires. 


\bu can do the same 
on American Dunlop Radials. 


Everybody knows radial tires give better 
gas mileage and longer treadwear than 
conventional tires. 
And any one of a number of companies can 
sell you radial tires. But not every company 
has the radial tire experience Dunlop has. 
We built our first Radial many years ago. 
And we’ve been building, testing, developing 
better and better Radials ever since. 
That’s one reason why with over 150 tire brands 
to choose from. 4 out of 5 Dunlop customers say 
they’ll buy Dunlops again. 

The Elite Steel Belt Radial. 

Ask your Dunlop dealer about our 40.000 mile 
treadwear policy. 



HZTlSlZ,OF Quality costs no more. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 14240 



Pick Baseball's 


1974 Champs 

and win a 
FREE year of 
Sports Illustrated 



Here's Sports Illustrated s annual challenge to the baseball 
experts of America. 

Predict who this seasons winners will be-and if you're 
right, you'll get Americas favorite sports magazine free. 

Every week 

How do you enter? Just use the attached card to order 
Sports Illustrated at the very low introductory rate of 29 weeks 
for S4.89 Or if you already subscribe, indicate on the card 
that you'd like to extend your subscription for a year at your 
current rate 

Then, on the same card, write your predictions for the 
four divisional champs, the two pennant winners, and the 
World Series champions. (If you really don t want to sub- 
scribe. you can send your predictions on a U S regulation 
postcard Only one entry per person will be accepted.)* 

Entnes must be postmarked no later than May 1 . 1974 
So why not get your card in the mail today 9 

Another reason to hurry baseball 1974 is already 
heating up and the longer you wait, the more action you re 
missing Acres of great color pictures - like this action cover 
on last years World Series issue Sizzling game stories 
Predictions Scouting reports Profiles of the stars We 
promise you total baseball every week. 

Make your predictions right now and pitch that order 
card into the nearest mailbox At only $4 89 for 29 weeks, 
you can t lose even if you lose OK. baseball experts 
To your pencils 

All entries must be postmarked by May ' '974 Time Inc employees and their 
families are not eligible to wm Neither are members o( Time Inc advertising 
agenoes. athletes consultants and subsidiaries ‘NO PURCHASE 
NECESSARY This contest is void in Missouri Washington Georgia 
Wisconsin and where prohibited by law Entries without subscription order 
must be forwarded on a regulation postcard 

This rate is good in U S only In Canada you may subscribe to 30 
weeks ol SI lor $6 00 

SPORTS ILLUSTRATED/TIME & LIFE BUILDING 
CHICAGO. ILLINOIS 60611 
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Datsun sets you free. 

Drive someplace new. Watch 
dust curl behind you on a 
country road. There's a good 
tile waiting; it’s not at att hard 
to find. 

Surprisingly, many aspects of 
the energy crisis have made 
driving more pleasurable. 

Fewer traffic jams. Less frantic 
freeways. People are driving 
slower and enjoying it more. 

When it comes to enhancing 
your own personal mobility, 
there isn't another car that fits 
the bill like a Datsun. It's 
sensibly sized and priced, and 
it saves gasoline. A machine 
for the times. 

So. go ahead. Be free. 

Discover a new place, see new 
things, meet new people. 

Datsun's here to help. 


Datsun^! 

caves* 

^ sets you free 










The Xerox 4000 copier. 

one in die world that copies on one side of a sheet of paper. 


The only 



And then the other. Automatically. 


When it comes to saving paper, space and mailing costs, two sides are better than one. 


XEROX 


Reproduction of actual JCerox 4000 copy. 




Here’s why we call Allstate, 

" I he Young Man’s Life Insurance.” 


Policies are priced for the Young Man. 

We have many life insurance plans. Here's 
how little you pay for our 10-year level term 
insurance — if you’re 25, for example. 

And this is just one of our many plans. 

$10, (XK) $4.70 a month 

$15,000 $6. 10 a month 

$20,000 $7.40 a month 

You get facts— not “hard sell.” 

No pressure. You get advice — not a sales 
talk. We’ve simplified the language 
of your policy, too. 

You don’t need an appointment— 
or a necktie. 

Come as you are to the Allstate C - 
booth — maybe Saturday, while you’reV 
shopping at Sears. Or simply phone 
the booth, or your nearest 
Allstate office. 

/instate 

You re in good hands. 


"Did I pick 

Allstate life insurance 
for its low price? 

Nope. 

It was their 
down-to-earth 
attitude.” 
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to watch? 


They’re playing 
for $200,000 
Arnie. 

Are you going 


Don’t miss 

the Colgate-Dinah Shore Winners Circle 
Golf Championship 


See the top women golf pros compete 
for $200,000 . . . that's the richest purse 
in women's golf history! Join Dinah 


Shore and Arnold Palmer. . .watch the 
action LIVE from the Mission Hills 
CountryClub.PalmSprings,California. 


S D Saturday April 20, Sunday April 21 on ABC-TV 

" (check local listing for time ) 


■■ 



Gee, I wish I’d known that 

Did you know that the energy crisis can lower 
your auto insurance costs? 

Did you know that you may be paying for 
collision insurance you don’t need? 

Did you know that wearing seat belts can double 
your medical coverage without raising your premiums? 

Did you know that some insurance policies offer 
coverage that will help pay for a rented car if your car is 
laid up from an accident? 

Did you know it usually costs less for insurance if 
your teen-ager completes a driver-education course? 

Did you know there are many more ways to lower 
your auto insurance costs and increase your benefits? 

They’re all available in a new booklet entitled “Plain Talk 
About Auto Insurance.” 

Not surprisingly, it’s available from The Travelers. 
The first company ever to insure an automobile (1897). For 
a complimentary copy just drop in on a nearby Travelers 
agent or broker. 


THE TRAVELERS 

Maybe we can help. 



The Travelers once again brings you The Masters. Watch it on CBS, April 13 & 14. 


SCORECARD 


SEEKING THE HIDE 

Henry Aaron not only restored public 
faith in the integrity of baseball for a fleet- 
ing moment when he clouted No. 714 on 
Opening Day in Cincinnati. It also ap- 
peared that he had launched brilliantly 
the era of the cow. Then the truth was 
out. The ball Henry hit and later got back 
in a brown paper bag was made of old- 
fashioned horsehidc. "We use nothing 
but horsehidc balls," said Jack Billing- 
ham, victim of Aaron's homer. "I un- 
derstand the Reds have enough horse- 
hide balls on hand for the season." 

If they do, they are unique, according 
to officials of Spalding, the company that 
claims to have manufactured every ball 
ever used in a major league game. Spal- 
ding has not shipped out a box of horse- 
hides since last September, when it 
switched to cowhide, and Cincinnati 
might well consider holding on to its trea- 
sure for profitable resale as antiques. The 
bovine ball — pardon that — is in for a 
long stay. 

Spalding began thinking of the cow as 
a substitute five years ago, when it be- 
came apparent that despite the recent 
proliferation of pleasure horses, big. 
tough workhorses, source of the best 
hides, were becoming scarce. Only 1 6.000 
hides were imported last year, against 
142,000 in I960. Cowhide was selected 
as the alternative because plenty of it was 
around and its basic characteristics as 
they pertain to a baseball — that is, ten- 
sile strength, elongation, friction coeffi- 
cient, appearance and feel were compa- 
rable to the horse’s. Sort of. 

Tests by researchers revealed weak- 
nesses in cowhide, thus the long period 
for development. Thirteen new tanning 
processes were tried before one was 
found that produced the flexibility of 
horsehide. It took the analysis of 2,000 
specimens to show that while thick horse- 
hides are stronger than thin, the reverse 
is true of cowhide. And there were prob- 
lems with wetness. When a cover is sewed 
on the ball it has to have the correct 
amount of moisture in it, else the seams 
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will bulge and the leather is apt to tear. 

Field tests of the new ball last Septem- 
ber in New York and Pittsburgh and this 
winter in Puerto Rico were pronounced 
a success by Spalding, so how could it 
be this spring that some balls raveled af- 
ter one smack, others became lopsided 
and still others ripped along the seams 
in the hands of pitchers and umpires? 
Embattled Spalding zeros in on a new 
adhesive it gave its workers in Haiti, who 
stick and stitch the hides to cores made 
in Chicopee, Mass. The Haitians are now 
adept in the use of the stickum, and Spal- 
ding is replacing the balls delivered to 
major league teams this spring. If there 
are more problems, Spalding says it will 
solve them. And a word of advice to Cin- 
cinnati. Mark those horsehides if you 
value them. Soon it will be impossible to 
tell the difference between the new and 
old balls. 

POSERS 

The trouble with trivia, it began to dawn 
on Seattle Columnist Rod Belcher, was 
that the best material was becoming too 
familiar. When an anguished fellow pro 
cried out one night, "All the good ones 
are gone!" Belcher knew the time had 
come to act. He promptly twisted the 
game around into what he calls Trivia 
Transposed. As in that unnerving TV 
quiz show, Belcher is now giving the an- 
swer first and then asking the question. 
For example, he announces, "The an- 
swer is Ernie Nevers." You say, if you 
are any sort of trivialist, "Who was the 
first NFL player ever to score six touch- 
downs in one game?" If you are better 
than that you ask, "What athlete pitched 
for the St. Louis Browns in I926and 1927 
and was the player-coach of the NFL's 
Duluth Eskimos those same years?" But 
if you arc a genius, as Belcher is, you 
ask, "What member of both the College 
and Pro Football Halls of Fame served 
up two home-run balls to Babe Ruth dur- 
ing the 1927 season when the Bambino 
hit 60?" 

For practice we give you another one. 


The answer is "Ranger. Pacer, Corsair 
and Citation." The question? "What 
were the Edsel's four model names?” 

And now that you have the picture, 
your final examination. The answers: 

1 ) Willis Reed, Phil Jackson. Dick Bar- 
nett. Don May, Mike Riordan. Butch 
Komives. 

2) Klaus Beer of East Germany. 

3) Tom Zachary. 

4) Claude Thornhill. 

5) Ralph Terry. 

6) Terry Baker. 

7) Benny Lorn. 

All you have to do is provide the ques- 
tions. Good luck. 

TIMES THAT TRY MEN'S SOULS 

Insect lovers itching for recognition need 
look no farther than Pennsylvania, where 
the great firefly debate has ended at last 
in victory for the people, presuming that 
Governor Milton J. Shapp goes along 



with thousands of children and the state 
legislature. 

It all began when Mrs. Dorothy B. 
Holzwarth's third-grade class of 26 at 
Highland Park School in Upper Darby 
decided it was time to make the firefly 
the stale's insect. Doesn't every state 
have a favorite insect? Pretty soon pol- 
iticians, scratching around for an issue, 
were singing the praises of the little glow- 
ers in the House, egged on by more than 
5,000 pieces of mail from schoolchildren. 
Representative Frank J. Lynch said that 
"Passage of the bill will show young peo- 
ple that their legitimate wishes can be 
continutd 
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HONDA PRESENTS THE 1974 
ERATEST RESULTS, 

FOR OBVIOUS REASONS. 


What you're looking at are the results of 
a gas mileage test performed on 1974 cars by the 
U.S. Environmental Protection Agency. 

The test simulated an average trip under 
city driving conditions. 

If you’re in the market for a new car, we suggest 
you make use of these results as follows. 

1. Go down the list until you find the car you're 
considering. 

2. Compare its mileage to the car at the 
top of the list. 

3. Then decide. 

This list is being published by the makers of the 
car at the top of the list. Partly as a public service. 


Honda Civic 
Volkswagen 412 Wagon 
Toyota Corolla 12<>" Coupe 
Lotus Kumpa Special 
Datsun K210 

Toyota G Holla 12'*" Sedan 
Volkswagen 412 Wagon 
Chevrolet Vega Hatchback 
l-otus Eun.pa 
Volkswagen Dasher Sedan 
Vi ilkswagen Dasher Wagon 
Volkswagen Dasher Sedan 
Triumph Spitfire 
Ford Pinto 
Dodge Colt Wagon 
Dodge Colt Coupe 
Subaru Wagon 
Toyota Corolla 16"" Sedan 
Volk sw ag en G mv rn ible 
BMW 2002 
Dodge Col! Coupe 
MG Midget 
Datsun B210 
Renault 17 Gordini 
Renault 12 Wagon 
Audi Fox 
Dodge Colt Wagon 
Honda Civic 
Saab 97 

Volkswagen Karuian Ghia 

Subaru Coupe 

Toyota Corolla 16"" Wagon 

Volkswagen 181 "Thing" 

Volkswagen Super Beetle 

Toyota Corolla 16(H) Sedan 

Datsun 710 

Datsun 010 

Fiat Xl/9 

BMW 2tH»2 tii 

Fiat 124 Special TC 

Ford Mustang 

Datsun 710 

Mazda H08 Coupe 

Chevrolet Vega Panel 

Chevrolet Vega Kammback 
Lincoln-Mercury Comet 
Opel Manta Rallye 
Lincoln-Mercury Capri 
Datsun 010 

Alfa Romw 2000 Berlina 
Ford Pinto Wagon 
Volkswagen Kombi-22 
(Microbus) 

■ 1974 Amof.cun Honda Moioi Co n 


M5 22.2 
A3 22.2 
Ml 220 


SA 218 Chev 


M I 20.(1 
Ml 20,1 
M4 20.3 


Chevrolet Vega Halchlvic 
Saab 99I.E 
Toyota Mark 11 Wagon 
Alfa Romeo 2000 GTV 
Renault 12 Sedan 
Porsche 9HT 
TVR2.VHIM 
Volkswagen Kotnhi 22 
I Mien Su si 
Mazda 808 Coupe 
Renault 12 Sedan 
MGB 

Tovota Corona SR Sedan 
Volvo 115 
t)|H'l Manta 
( >|K'I PKHI 

Fiat 124 Sport Sedan 
Renault 15 Tl, Coupe 
( )|jel Manta l.uxus 
Fi.it 121 S|Hvi.il TC 
Fiat 128 Wagon 
Fiat 124 Wagon 
Porsche (I I I I 
Renault 17 TL Coupe 
Volvo 1 12 
Fiat 128 Sedan 


Ford Mustang 
Porsche 911 S 
F»rd Pinto 
Peugeot 501 Sedan 
Volvo 14 1 
Ford Mustang 
l.incoln-Mercuty Capri 
Porsche 91 IS 
Triumph TR (> 

Peugeot 504 Sedan 
Plymouth Valiant Duster 
Ford Maverick 
Ford hnto Wagon 
MGB/GT 
Datsun 2tioZ 
Porsche 91 1 T 
Audi 10" 

Saab 5(9 LE 
Fiat 124 Sport Coupe 
Dodge Dart 
AMC Gremlin 
Datsun 2tk>Z 
Chevrolet Nova HatdlbiK 
AMC Gremlin 
Ford Maverick 
Lincoln-Mercury Comet 


AMC Hornet Sporialxiut 
Chevrolet Vega Panel 

Toyota Mark II Sedan 
Toyota Mark II Wagon 
Toyota Mark II Sedan 
Chovmlet Nova Hatchback 
AMC Hornet Sedan 

Volvo Kit 

Mercedes Henz 230 
Mercedes Benz 280 
Ford Torino 

BMW Bavaria 
Checker Sedan 

Volvo |lk| 

AMC Gremlin 
\MC Javelin 
BMW Bavaria 
Plymouth Valiant Duster 
AMC Matador 
AMC Matador Wagon 
AMC Javelin 
Citroen SM 
Plymouth Satellite 
AMC Hornet 
Plymouth Satellite 


Pol 


.eMail 


Ford T<trino 
Black Centurs Wagon 
Jaguar KTypoY-12 
Buick Estate Wagon 
Chev rolet Caprice W'ago 
Lima 'In -Mercury Cmigai 
Ford Wagon 
Oldsmobile Cutlass 
Suprcni 


omen 


.e\lar 


Oldsmobile Delta 88 Royal 
Pontiac Ventura GTO 
Pontine Vennira(.K> 
Cluv'li'i W.,g. ii 
Plymouth Furs Wagon 
Cadillac! Wide 
Bun k Regal 


Mas. 


tl Bora 


FordT 
Lincoln Mercury 
Montego Wagon 
Citroen SM 
Asantt Coupe 
Chevrolet Impal.i 
S|x.rts Sedan 

l.inoilii-Mereurv Montego 
AMC Javelin 
AMC Ambassador 
Mazda RX 3 Wagon 
Ford 

Mazda RX 3 Coupe 
Mazda RX 2 Coupe 
Mercedes Benz 15" 
Mazda RX I Wagon 
Ford Pantera 
Bim'k Century 35" 

Bun k I.eSabre 
Cadillac Eldorado 
Mazda RX I Coupe 
Jaguar E Type V 12 
Oltlxmobtle Cutlass 
Chevrolet Impala Custom 


Pin 
Chevrolet C 


I Am 
aprie 


Oldsmobile Vista Cruiser 
Cadillac Kleelsvood 
Pontiac Trans Am 


DiKlge S[» irt Wagon 
Pontiac Grand Safari 

Oldsmobile Toionado 

Pontiac Catalina Safari 
Jensen Interceptor 
tiac Grand Yillc 


Merc 


■y Wag. 


Lincoln Continental 
Mma rari 130 
Pontiac Bonneville 
Chevrolet Chevelle Laguna 
Old siih tide 98 Regent s’ 

( lldsmobilc Delta 88 Wagon 

l.ainlioi'ghmi Espada 
Ferrari 365 GTB I 



The Honda Civic. More miles per gallon than anybody. 
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enacted into law. I'm not pretending it’s 
the most momentous piece of legislation 
we'll vote on, but it’s important." 

The bill passed 156-22 and awaits the 
governor’s signature, but Representative 
John B. McCue is not so sure it won’t 
shed some unwanted light on the legis- 
lature. He said, "People in my district 
arc asking me. ‘Don’t you fellows have 
anything to do besides pass firefly leg- 
islation?’ ” 

ANOTHER WAY TO LOSE 

Some students of animal nature regard 
horses as dumb, almost as dumb as 
horseplayers. New York City's Off- 
Track Betting Corp. reports that $4,412,- 
000 worth of winning tickets went un- 
cashed last year and that halfway 
through this fiscal year form was hold- 
ing with $2,200,000 uncollected. Officials 
explain that unsophisticated bettors with 
place or show tickets fail to collect w hen 
their horses finish first. Others in a fine 
frenzy tear tickets into little bits after a 
close finish, unaware that the race might 
not be official. Occasionally excitable 
horseplayers— and most of them are — 
have heart attacks before they can col- 
lect. What a way to go. Unclaimed 
money reverts to the state, a taxing fate 
if ever there was one. 

CLOSED SEASON 

Ah, spring, the time for the snails of 
Burgundy to rise from their winter 
sleep and get munching. Time, too, for 
the French vineyard owners to tack up 
their signs proclaiming. La chasse a /' es- 
cargot est defendue avant le premier sep- 
tembre — snail hunting forbidden before 
Sept. I. As famous in some venues as 
the wine, Burgundian snails dine out all 
summer putting on weight and then, zut! 
they are dined upon. Must be a moral 
there. 

CAESAR'S WIFE 

Humorist-playwright George S. Kauf- 
man’s celebrated remark — "May I have 
the bidding repeated, please — with all the 
original inflections?" — may make about 
as much sense to future generations as 
"the bee's knees” does to this one if some 
reformers in international bridge circles 
have their way. They aren’t saying that 
cheating has been detected at the major 
tournaments recently, but they feel 
strongly that with the rich rewards 
available today for topflight competi- 
tors, it might be a good idea to protect 


the game from the slightest suspicion. 

Last month at the Vanderbilt Cup 
event in Vancouver, British Columbia, 
their proposal to conceal partners from 
each other and have the bids called off 
by a neutral person got a tryout. Diag- 
onal screens were placed across the ta- 
bles, the players pointed to their bids, and 
two were read off at the same time so suc- 
ceeding bidders could not tell which of 
the two took longer making up his mind. 
After the opening lead the screens were 
removed and play began. This tended to 
slow up the game, but for the most part 
the players favored the idea. 

World bridge authorities, who main- 
tain in the face of some sticky situations 
that cheating does not go on, arc loath 
to discuss the subject, and officials at 
Vancouver refused to permit photogra- 
phers to snap the panels in action. Yet 
the reforms will be on the agenda when 
the World Bridge Federation meets May 
4-7 at Las Palmas, Canary Islands, and 
there is a chance they will be put into ef- 
fect at the World Championships in Ven- 
ice May 20-30. Jaime Ortiz-Patino of 
Geneva, a federation official and one of 
the world’s top players, says, "At this 
level of bridge there is no reason why one 
should be in any way in contact with his 
partner. In Utopia each player should be 
separated from the other and play his 
own cards." 

Still, most players would restrict use 
of the reforms to world championships. 
They believe personal confrontation, 
psychology and repartee are essential el- 
ements of the game. And sometimes a 
loud voice. 

RELIEF 

Just couldn’t put you through a week of 
torment of not knowing, so here, if you 
haven’t already guessed, are Belcher's 
questions to his answers. We print them 
as a public service: 

1) Who were the six lefthanders on the 
New York Knicks during part of the 
1 968-69 season? 

2) Who finished second behind Bob 
Beamon in the 1968 Olympics when he 
set the world long-jump record of 
29' 214“? 

3) Who served up the pitch Babe Ruth 
hit for his 60th homer in 1927? 

4) What was the name shared by a 
popular bandleader of the ’40s and a 
Stanford football coach of the ’30s? 

5) What New York Yankee pitcher 
lost the seventh game of the I960 World 


Scries and won the seventh game of the 
1962 World Series? 

6) Who was the only lefthander among 
the 10 T-formation quarterbacks to win 
the Heisman Trophy? 

7) Who tackled Roy Ricgcls short of 
the goal line on his wrong-way run in the 
1929 Rose Bowl game? 

SAFETY IN NUMBERS 

While memories of the late, unlamentcd 
gas shortages are still hot. herewith one 
of the best of the many stories: 

Roman Gabriel, the Philadelphia Ea- 
gle quarterback, flew in from the West 
Coast, picked up a car and headed for 
Allentown, blissfully unaware of the new 
rationing program in Pennsylvania. 
Eventually, he stopped for gas and the 
following conversation ensued: 

"Fill it up, please." 

"Are you odd?” 

"I beg your pardon." 

"Arc you odd or even?" 

(Desperately) "I’m No. 5.” 

The attendant must have been a foot- 
ball fan. Gabriel got the gas. 

THEY SAID IT 

• Fred Taylor, Ohio State basketball 
coach, asked why it was he could pen- 
etrate to midcourt and stand for a full 
minute and not get a technical foul while 
Indiana Coach Bobby Knight got two for 
iust sighing: "Bobby sighs a little more 
profanely than I do." 

• Cotton Fitzsimmons, coach of the At- 
lanta Hawks, on his use of rookies: "I 
wait until 1 see a rookie doing a shaving 
commercial on TV, then I figure he might 
be ready to play.” 

• Alex Karras, ex-Iowa and Detroit Lion 
tackle and now a TV personality: “I 
never graduated from Iowa, but I was 
only there for two terms — Truman's and 
Eisenhower’s.” 

• Jim Katcavage, new Philadelphia Ea- 
gle scout who had commuted 18 years 
to New York as a player and scout for 
the Giants: "My relatives don’t have to 
root for the Eagles behind my back any 
more." 

• Kyle Rote Sr., after his son won the 
Superstars contest: "It’s not easy to fol- 
low in the footsteps of a famous son." 

• Earl Williams, Baltimore Oriole catch- 
er, on his troubles w ith the press and fans 
last season: "There was an overmagni- 
fication of the circumstances, and the 
communications media created issues. 
But I'm not blaming anybody." end 
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Tried and true. A nice quality these days. 
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THE "ASK-FOR" MOTOR OIL. A SYMBOL OF EXCELLENCE FOR OVER 85 YEARS. REFINED FROM 100% PURE PENNSYLVANIA GRADE CRUDE OIL. 
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END OF 
THE 

GLORIOUS 

ORDEAL 

Henry Aaron gracefully endured the 
pressure of the chase, and then 
stopped it with one lash of his bat 

by RON FIMRITE 


H enry Aaron’s ordeal ended at 9:07 
p.m. Monday. 

It ended in a carnival atmosphere that 
would have been more congenial to the 
man he surpassed as baseball’s alltime 
home-run champion. But it ended. And 
for that, as Aaron advised the 53,775 At- 
lanta fans who came to enshrine him in 
the game’s pantheon, “Thank God." 

Aaron’s 7 1 5th home run came in the 
fourth inning of the Braves’ home open- 
er with Los Angeles, off the Dodgers’ 
Al Downing, a lefthander who had in- 
sisted doggedly before the game that for 
him this night would be “no different 
from any other.” He was wrong, for 
now he joins a company of victims that 
includes Tom Zachary (Babe Ruth’s 60th 
home run in 1927), Tracy Stallard (Rog- 
er Maris’ 61st in 1961), and Guy Bush 
(Ruth’s 714th in 1935). They are des- 
tined to ride in tandem through history 
with their assailants. 

continued 
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GLORIOUS ORDEAL continued 


Downing’s momentous mistake was a 
high fastball into Aaron’s considerable 
strike zone. Aaron’s whip of a bat lashed 
out at it and snapped it in a high arc to- 
ward the 385-foot sign in left center field. 
Dodger Centerfielder Jimmy Wynn and 
Leftfielder Bill Buckner gave futile chase, 
Buckner going all the way to the six-foot 
fence for it. But the ball dropped over 
the fence in the midst of a clutch of 
Braves’ relief pitchers who scrambled out 
of the bullpen in pursuit. Buckner start- 
ed to go over the fence after the ball him- 
self, but gave up after he realized he was 
outnumbered. It was finally retrieved by 
reliever Tom House, who even as Aaron 
triumphantly rounded the bases ran hys- 
terically toward home plate holding the 
ball aloft. It was, after all, one more ball 
than Babe Ruth ever hit over a fence, and 
House is a man with a sense of history. 

House arrived in time to join a riot- 
ous spectacle at the plate. Aaron, his nor- 
mally placid features exploding in a 
smile, was hoisted by his teammates as 
Downing and the Dodger infielders 
moved politely to one side. Aaron shook 
hands with his father Herbert, and em- 
braced his mother Estella. He graciously 
accepted encomiums from his boss, 
Braves Board Chairman Bill Bartholo- 
may, and Monte Irvin, representing 
Commissioner Bowie Kuhn, who was 
unaccountably in Cleveland this eventful 
night. Kuhn is no favorite of Atlanta fans 
and when his name was mentioned by 
Irvin, the largest crowd ever to see a base- 
ball game in Atlanta booed lustily. 

“I just thank God it’s all over,” said 
Aaron, giving credit where it is not en- 
tirely due. 

No, this was Henry Aaron’s evening, 
and if the Braves' management overdid 
it a bit with the balloons, the fireworks, 
the speeches and all-round hoopla, who 
is to quibble? There have not been many 
big baseball nights in this football-ori- 
ented community and those few have 
been supplied by Aaron. 

Before the game the great man did look 
a trifle uncomfortable while being escort- 
ed through lines of majorettes as bal- 
loons rose in the air above him. There 
were signs everywhere — move over 
babe — and the electronic scoreboard 
blinked hank. Much of center field was 
occupied by a massive map of the Unit- 
ed States painted on the grass as an 


American flag. This map-flag was the site 
of a pregame “This Is Your Life” show, 
featuring Aaron's relatives, friends and 
employers. Sammy Davis Jr. was there, 
and Pearl Bailey, singing the national an- 
them in Broadway soul, and Atlanta's 
black mayor, Maynard Jackson, and 
Governor Jimmy Carter, and the Jones- 
boro High School band, and the Morris 
Brown College choir, and Chief Noc-A- 
Homa, the Braves’ mascot, who danced 
with a fiery hoop. 

This is not the sort of party one gives 
for Henry Aaron, who through the long 
weeks of on-field pressure and mass me- 
dia harassment had expressed no more 
agitation than a man brushing aside a 
housefly. Aaron had labored for most of 
his 21 -year career in shadows cast by 
more flamboyant superstars, and if he 
was enjoying his newfound celebrity, he 
gave no hint of it. He seemed to be noth- 
ing more than a man trying to do his job 


Next Week: George Plimpton, who 
has spent parts of the last eight 
months with Aaron, writes the story 
of his quest and its fulfillment. 


and live a normal life in the presence of 
incessant chaos. 

Before this most important game of his 
career he joked at the batting cage with 
teammate Dusty Baker, a frequent foil, 
while hordes of newsmen scrambled 
around him, hanging on every banality. 
When a young red-haired boy impudent- 
ly shouted, “Hey, Hank Aaron, come 
here, I want you to sign this,” Aaron 
looked incredulous, then laughed easily. 
The poor youngster was very nearly 
mobbed by sycophants for approaching 
the dignitary so cavalierly. 

Downing, too, seemed unaware that he 
was soon to be a party to history. "I will 
pitch to Aaron no differently tonight,” 
said he, as the band massed in right field. 
“I’ll mix my pitches up, move the loca- 
tions. If I make a mistake, it's no dis- 
grace. I don't think the pitcher should 
take the glory for No. 715. He won’t de- 
serve any accolades. I think people will 
remember the pitcher who throws the last 
one he ever hits, not the 715th.” 

Downing’s “mistake” was made with 
nobody out in the fourth inning and with 


Darrell Evans, the man preceding Aar- 
on in the Braves' batting order, on first 
base following an error by Dodger Short- 
stop Bill Russell. Downing had walked 
Aaron leading off the second inning to 
the accompaniment of continuous boo- 
ing by the multitudes. Aaron then scored 
on a Dodger error, the run breaking Wil- 
lie Mays’ alltime National League rec- 
ord for runs scored (after the home run, 
Aaron had 2,064). 

This time, with a man on base. Dow- 
ning elected to confront him mano-a- 
mano. His first pitch, however, hit the dirt 
in front of the plate. The next hit the turf 
beyond the fence in left field. 

“It was a fastball down the middle of 
the upper part of the plate," Downing 
lamented afterward. “I was trying to get 
it down to him, but I didn’t. He’s a great 
hitter. When he picks his pitch, he’s pret- 
ty certain that’s the pitch he's looking for. 
Chances are he’s gonna hit it pretty good. 
When he did hit it, I didn't think it was 
going out because 1 was watching Wynn 
and Buckner. But the ball just kept car- 
rying and carrying.” 

It was Aaron’s first swing of the 
game — and perhaps the most significant 
in the history of baseball. It was also typ- 
ical of Aaron’s sense of economy. On 
Opening Day in Cincinnati, against the 
Reds’ Jack Billingham, he tied Ruth with 
his first swing of the new season. But this 
event, noteworthy though it may have 
been, was merely a prelude, and Aaron 
recognized it as such. 

“Seven-fourteen only ties the record,” 
he advised well-wishers at the time. And 
in yet another ceremony at home plate, 
he reminded everyone, “It’s almost 
over.” 

Aaron's innate dignity had been jarred 
in that opening three-game series by the 
seemingly irresolvable haggling between 
his employers Bartholomay and Manag- 
er Eddie Mathews, and Commissioner 
Kuhn. Bartholomay and Mathews had 
hoped to keep Aaron out of the lineup 
for the entire series so that he might en- 
tertain the home fans with his immortal 
swats. When Kuhn suggested forcefully 
that it was the obligation of every team 
to put its best lineup on the field at all 
times and that any violation of this ob- 
ligation would be regarded by him as sin- 
ful, Mathews and Bartholomay relent- 
ed — but only partially. After Aaron tied 
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the Babe, Mathews announced that he 
would bench him for the remaining 
games of the Reds' series, saving him for 
the adoring home folks. 

This brought an iron rebuke from the 
commissioner: Aaron would play or 
Mathews and the Braves must face "se- 
rious consequences.” This message was 
delivered after the Saturday game, in 
which Aaron did not play. Aaron was in 
the lineup for 6Vi innings on Sunday, 
striking out twice and grounding weakly 
to third in three at bats. The stage — and 
a stage it seemed — was set for Monday 
night. 

It rained in Atlanta during the day, vi- 
olently on occasion, but it was warm and 
cloudy by game time. It began raining 
again just before Aaron's first inconse- 
quential time at bat, as if Ruth’s phan- 
tom were up there puncturing the drift- 
ing clouds. Brightly colored umbrellas 
sprouted throughout the ball park, a bril- 
liant display that seemed to be merely 
part of the show. The rain had subsided 
by Aaron's next time up, the air filled 
now only with tension. Henry wasted lit- 
tle time relieving that tension. It is his 
way. Throughout his long career Aaron 
had been faulted for lacking a sense of 
drama, for failing to rise to critical oc- 
casions, as Mays, say, or Ted Williams 
had. He quietly endured such spurious 
criticism, then in two memorable games 
dispelled it for all time. And yet, after it 
was over, he was Henry Aaron again. 

"Right now," he said without a trace 
of irony, “it feels like just another home 
run. 1 felt all along if I got a strike I could 
hit it out. I just wanted to touch all the 
bases on this one." 

He smiled slightly, conscious perhaps 
that his words were not sufficient to the 
occasion. Then he said what he had been 
wanting to say since it became apparent 
that he would eventually pass Ruth and 
achieve immortality. 

"I feel I can relax now. I feel my team- 
mates can relax. I feel I can have a great 
season." 

It is not that he had ever behaved like 
anyone but Henry Aaron. For this gen- 
eration of baseball fans and now for gen- 
erations to come, that will be quite 
enough. end 

The deed done. Aaron approaches teammates 
gathered at the plate as Downing looks on. 
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A CIRCUS WITH ONE TILTED RING 


The Knicks were getting much more than they could handle from the Bullets until Monroe spotted an odd-looking 
hoop in one game and Frazier recaptured his fan dub at the redolent Garden in the next by PETER CARRY 



T he ripe old odor of spring was back 
at Madison Square Garden, which 
automatically means two things to Gar- 
den regulars of even the most ordinary 
olfactory perception. One is that the cir- 
cus is in town and all Ringling's animals 
are cooped up somewhere in the bowels 
of the building. And second, they know 
if the lions are downstairs roaring to get 
out, some big cats named the Bullets 
must be nearby, raring to get at the 
Knicks. 

New York vs. Capital (nee Baltimore) 
is an NBA rite of spring, a ceremony 
that at the outset this year seemed like- 
ly to find the Bullets unusually kitten- 
ish. But by the end of last week, when 
five games of the best-of-seven series had 
been played, the Knicks had found it 
necessary to scramble like tiger trainers 
in distress. The Bullets not only had 
come up with a less aromatic circus of 
their own at the Capital Centre in Mary- 
land (where the menagerie is in the park- 
ing lot), but with some New York-style 
offense and defense as well. Had it not 
been for a couple of brilliant, game- 
saving bursts by Earl Monroe and Walt 
Frazier, the Knicks might have been 
caged themselves. 

This is the sixth straight year the Bul- 
lets and Knicks have met early in the 
playoffs, but before they started clawing 
away at each other two weeks ago it ap- 
peared that their once close rivalry might 
not have the same old zing. New York 
was a decided, even prohibitive, favorite. 
Then last week, while in the other first- 
round N BA playoff series the Bucks were 
polishing off the Lakers 4-1, the Celtics 
were splitting four games with the sur- 
prisingly tenacious Braves and the even- 
ly-matched Pistons and Bulls were di- 
viding their four, it was the Knicks who 
were in trouble. The defending cham- 
pions fell behind the Bullets — almost 
disastrously so — before Monroe and 


Risking fouls but in the Knicks' hair. Porter 
goes up between DeBusschere and Glanel/i. 




Frazier broke out to give them a ten- 
uous 3-2 lead. 

It was the memory of last year's meet- 
ing between these two teams, which the 
Bullets figured to have a good shot at win- 
ning before the Knicks turned it into a 
five-game rout, that made the Bullets’ 
chances look none too grand this time 
around. Both teams remained essentially 
unchanged from last year. They had split 
their six regular-season games. And even 
their major injuries — Wes Unseld’s left 
knee and Willis Reed's right — had a neat 
symmetry about them. So a scenario was 
composed: with Reed playing only well 
enough to be used in spots. New York 
would be forced to concede plenty of 
points, reams of rebounds and all the de- 
fensive territory south of the 38th par- 
allel to Capital’s low-post man, Elvin 
Hayes. At forward, Knick Bill Bradley 
and Bullet Mike Riordan would battle 
to a standoff, while Dave DcBusschere 
would drive at will around Unseld’s en- 
feebled left flank. In the backcourt, Fra- 
zier and Monroe, who blasted the Bul- 
lets with an average of 43 points a game 
last year, would overwhelm the Bullets’ 
young pair of Phil Chenier and Kevin 
Porter. And since only John Sirica sits 
on a more impressive bench than Knick 
Coach Red Holzman, New York would 
enjoy a clear edge when it came time to 
rest the regulars. 

The script worked out almost perfectly 
in the opening game. Holzman tried ev- 
erything but poison darts on Hayes as 
Elvin scored 40 points, hitting 19 of 29 
shots to continue his assault on the NBA 
playoff record for accuracy. Often an er- 
ratic shooter during the regular season — 
his career percentage is a mediocre .438 — 
Hayes has so far shot better (53.3%) in 
16 lifetime playoff appearances than any 
man ever has in postseason games. Still, 
Elvin’s outburst could not prevent a me- 
thodical 102-91 win by the Knicks. Mon- 
roe and Frazier scored 46 points and New 
York's subs added 22. Astonishingly 
(and significantly), the Bullet bench con- 
tributed zero, none, an absolute goose 
egg. At that point, one shutout seemed 
to presage another: the Knicks, four 
games to nothing. 

But nothing is just what New York got 
in the next 2% games as Capital under- 
took to revise the book. The Bullets be- 
gan controlling the action so thoroughly 
that in the final period of the fourth game 
the Knicks found themselves 10 points 
behind and only 9:58 from a 3-1 deficit 


and almost certainly an early end to their 
title defense. 

Capital's victories in the second and 
third games, by 99-87 and 88-79, and its 
near win in the fourth, which New York 
rallied to take 101-93 in overtime, came 
as a result of impressive play at just those 
positions where the Knicks seemed to 
have the clear edge. That Unseld, who 
split the season between playing with 
pain and trying to get a clear diagnosis 
of what was wrong with him, turned out 
to be a match for DeBusschere could be 
traced directly to a decision he made in 
February to skip the country. He went 
to Toronto, where doctors inserted a tube 
with a light in its tip into his knee. They 
did not particularly like what they saw, 
but they told Unseld they might be able 
to fix him up with off-season surgery. As 
a temporary measure they rinsed loose 
bits of bone from under his kneecap with 
a saline solution. The treatment washed 
away most of Unseld's aches and anx- 
ieties, allowing him to curtail DeBuss- 
chere's driving and even to execute a few 
snappy back-door moves of his own for 
layups. 

And the Bullet guards were conspiring 
meanwhile to give Monroe and Frazier 
a lot of unexpected pain. Chenier’s con- 
tribution was mostly in the form of his 
precise jumper on offense and repeated 
blocks of Frazier's jumpers on defense. 
By the end of the fourth game Chenier 
had outscored Walt by 23 points. In 
the second game he held him to just 
six, and in the third, Frazier left the 
Garden court to the loudest boos of his 
career. 

Between Monroe's 26-point splurge in 
the opening game and his 12-point burst 
that pulled out the fourth, Porter out- 
scored the Pearl as well. In fact, although 
he is undersized (6'). undernourished and 
almost unknown. Porter was the most 
important Bullet in his team’s wins. He 
did most of Capital’s ball handling, vir- 
tually all its penetration, and on defense 
so battered Monroe's rear end whenever 
the Pearl attempted one of his backdown 
moves, that the Knicks were accusing 
him of something called "guerrilla de- 
fense." In the crucial last halves of the 
second and third games, Porter held 
Monroe to two baskets, and before the 
Pearl began his backdown on the right 
side of the court in the next game with 
just over 30 seconds to play, he had been 
shut out in that half. Fifteen feet from 
the hoop, Monroe whirled and fired the 


jumper that tied the score 87-87. The shot 
capped an extraordinary 10-point Knick 
surge in which they had held the Bullets 
scoreless for almost six minutes of the 
fourth period. A similar Monroe move 
forced Porter to foul out on the first play 
of overtime and the Pearl went on to 
score 10 more points, most of them from 
the right of the basket. 

"The hoop was tilted a little to the 
right, so I asked that all the plays be run 
over there.” Monroe said. "It’s easier to 
shoot at a basket that’s bent toward 
you.” 

"You mean you can see if the basket’s 
tilted a little?” he was asked. "You must 
have great vision. Have you ever had 
your eyes checked?” 

“Yeah, lotsa times. I had to because I 
need glasses.” 

"How could the basket have been tilt- 
ed? They tested it with a level right be- 
fore the game.” 

"I don’t know," said Monroe. “May- 
be it’s me that’s tilted.” 

After the fifth game, the rabid Mad- 
ison Square Garden fans were almost 
bent out of shape with renewed admira- 
tion for Frazier. The Knicks won it 
106-105 as their guards reasserted supe- 
riority. Their dominance was so complete 
that Porter was held scoreless and all 
three Capital guards were in deep foul 
trouble by the middle of the third period. 
Chenier shot accurately, hitting II of 16, 
and the rest of the Bullets again played 
well but they could not overcome Fra- 
zier, who finished with 38 points. 

And what a finish. With 6:49 remain- 
ing, Chenier committed his fifth person- 
al, and from then on Frazier went to 
work. While Riordan, Chenier, Unseld 
and Hayes combined to score 18 points. 
Wall held them off almost by himself. Of 
the Knicks' last nine field goals, Frazier 
scored seven without a miss and assisted 
on the other two. One of them was a base- 
line drive right at Hayes that included a 
masterful bit of midair sleight-of-hand. 
Frazier drew Elvin’s blocking hand to the 
right side of the basket and then laid the 
ball backhanded off the glass from the 
left side. And he hit shots from way out- 
side, several from so far beyond his usual 
15-foot range that Capital Coach K.C. 
Jones admitted he was glad to see Walt 
take them. One iff those was a jumper 
from 25 feet to the right which scaled the 
Knick win. It turned their high-wire act 
with the Bullets into New York’s own 
basketball circus. end 
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PHILLY 
TAKES A 
FLYER 

ON THE CUP 

Bernie Parent, the stingiest man in 
any NHL net, leads those audacious 
Philadelphia expansionists into a 
playoff war they think they can win 

by MARK MULVOY 


F or those who have never seen Ber- 
nic Parent close up, without his 
goaltender’s hood, he looks like any oth- 
er French comic: pepper-and-salt hair, 
thick black mustache, long cigar stick- 
ing from his mouth. Watch for him some 
night in the Philadelphia Flyers' parking 
lot at the Spectrum. He will be in or near 
a new brown Imperial with a bumper 
sticker that reads: only the lord 

SAVES MORE THAN BERNIE PARENT. 

Bernie has a foggy voice and a quick trig- 
ger about his hair. 

"After five years of marriage, you’d 
have gray hair, too.” 

"But, Bernie, you’re only 29.” 
“That’s O.K. I talked to my psychi- 
atrist and he said it’s nice to have gray 
hair in your 20s. Think positive, my 
friend, and you’ll never go wrong.” 

So far in 1974 A.D. the positive-think- 
ing Parent has not gone wrong very often. 
Employing the most resilient goal-line 
defense Philadelphia has seen since 
Chuck Bednarik performed for the foot- 
ball Eagles, Parent has been the indis- 
pensable man in the conversion of the 
Flyers from mere pugnacious pretenders 
to what they are this week: legitimate 
contenders for the Stanley Cup. As Bos- 
ton’s Bobby Orr says, "Nobody dares 
call the Flyers an expansion team any- 
more." At the end of the NHL’s regular 


season Sunday night the Flyers, cham- 
pions in the West, trailed Orr’s Bruins, 
the East champs, by just one point in the 
combined league standing, and led such 
established teams as the Chicago Black 
Hawks (by seven points), the Montreal 
Canadiens (by 13) and the New York 
Rangers (by 18). "We all played the same 
schedule, too, so there was nothing fluky 
about our record," said Flyer Captain 
Bobby Clarke on the eve of his team’s 
opening-round cup series against the At- 
lanta Flames. 

There certainly was nothing fluky 
about Parent’s statistics. He started more 
games (73) and recorded more victories 
(46) than any goalie in NHL history, 
earned 12 shutouts, including last week’s 
4-0 blanking of the New York Islanders, 
and completed the season with a 1.89 
goals-against average, the best in the 
league, as he helped the Flyers chop al- 
most 100 goals from their 1972-73 total. 
"Bernie gave us great confidence," 
Clarke said. "We never had to worry 
whether he was on or off. He was on all 
the time.” 


In his shutout of the Islanders, Parent 
was a model of the goalie's craft. He rare- 
ly left his feet to block a shot, steered re- 
bounds away from the New York attack- 
ers hanging around his crease and in all 
ways performed as if programmed by a 
computer. "It may look easy," he said 
afterward, "but it never is." 

Parent is a package of nerves during a 
game, but he hides his emotions by wear- 
ing his mask from the time he leaves the 
Flyers' dressing room until he returns. 
"I don’t want people to see what I go 
through," he says. His only obvious ner- 
vous trait is a systematic cleaning away 
of the loose ice chips in front of his net 
even when there are no loose ice chips. 

Born in Montreal, Parent was raised 
on Bruxelles Street in the suburb of 
Rosemount. The best thing about the 
neighborhood for anybody wanting to be 
a goalie was that Jacques Plante’s sister 
Thercsc lived next door. Plante, the goal- 
tender extraordinaire of the Canadiens, 
occasionally dropped by for a meal. 
"Plante was my idol," Parent says. "He 
always gave me good tips.” 
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Like most young French Canadians, 
Parent dreamed of playing for the Ca- 
nadiens in the Forum someday, but the 
Boston Bruins got him and assigned him 
to their junior amateur hatchery in Ni- 
agara Falls. Later he played parts of two 
seasons with the Bruins, and then the Fly- 
ers selected him in the original expansion 
draft in 1967. With Parent and Doug Fa- 
vell on duty, the Flyers never worried 
about their goaltending in the early years. 
But they began to worry plenty about 
scoring goals. In an attempt to improve 
the attack they decided to trade a goal- 
tender. Favell seemed to fit better in the 
dressing room, so midway through the 
1970-71 season Parent was dispatched to 
Toronto in a thrcc-corncrcd deal that 
brought Rick MacLeish, a center who 
was to score 50 goals in 1972-73. 

In Toronto, Parent joined forces with 
his old idol, Plante, who had become the 
Maple Leafs’ No. 1 goalie. Parent was 
the master's pupil again. “Lots of guys 
don’t like Plante,” Parent says, “but he 
has been good to me. He's always by him- 
self, you know, and how can you hate a 


A marvel of balance and controlled movement. 
Parent Is a model of what a goalie should be. 

guy when you never see him? The others 
reject him because he has the big bucks." 

Plante and Parent spent long hours in 
deep goaltending conversation and even 
longer hours in private technical sessions 
on the ice. "Jacques did two big things 
for me," Parent says. “He improved my 
balance by getting me to keep all my body 
weight on my right foot, not my left, dur- 
ing a play, and he also taught me how to 
determine my exact position by banging 
my stick or my catching glove against the 
goalposts. I used to have to take my eyes 
off the play and look around to see where 
I was, and sometimes I gave up a goal 
because I wasn't looking at the puck." 

But Parent was not really happy in To- 
ronto. His wife Carol was a native of the 
Philadelphia area, and she never adjust- 
ed to life in a strange country. Early in 
1972 Parent became the NHL’s first of- 
ficial defector to the WH A, signing a five- 
year contract with the Miami Screaming 
Eagles for $600,000, a houseboat and 
other fringe benefits. When the Eagles 
failed to scream. Parent's contract was 
turned over to the Philadelphia Blazers. 

He led WHA goaltenders with 33 vic- 
tories last year, but his goals-against 
average ballooned to 3.61 — practically 
double his average for this season. ' 'They 
never played any defense in the WHA," 
he says with a shrug. On the eve of the 
WHA playoffs Parent's attorney-agent, 
Howard Casper, reportedly discovered 
that his client’s escrow account of some 
S500.000 was empty. Parent performed 
in one playoff game but jumped the Blaz- 
ers when, he says, the club’s management 
was unable to guarantee the S500.000. 
When the season was over the Blazers 
moved to Vancouver and transferred the 
rights to Parent to the New York Gold- 
en Blades. Parent was leery about that 
team; he and Casper began talking with 
the Maple Leafs. Early last summer Par- 
ent agreed to return to the NHL if the 
Maple Leafs would trade him to Phila- 
delphia. They did — for Doug Favell. 

While Parent was away the Flyers had 
become a solid hockey club. Clarke, the 
diabetic rink rat from Flin Flon, had 
emerged as the league's MVP, MacLeish 
had scored his 50 goals, the Broad Street 
Bullies (Hammer Schultz, Hound Kelly 
and Moose Dupont ) had established suc- 
cessful terror tactics, and Fred Shero, the 
coach, had instituted a no-nonsense ap- 


proach to winning. Parent surveyed the 
scene and made a decision. “I think I 
used to be pretty selfish," he says. “It 
always was tough for me to get friends. 
So one day last summer I sat down and 
said, 'Bernic, maybe you ought to give 
more than you have been.’ I had to 
change myself around a little bit.” 

Parent changed himself right into the 
blood and bone of the Flyers. The new 
Parent is so far from being an outsider 
that Shero uses him to boost teammates 
who are feeling down. Parent’s current 
target is Right Wing Bill Flett, who has 
been in a goal-scoring slump. "Flett has 
played his best hockey since Bernie start- 
ed talking to him," says Shero. 

Earlier in the season Parent and his 
backup goaltender, Bob Taylor, had 
done their bit for harmony by taking the 
Flyer defensemen out to dinner. “They 
make it easy for us,” Parent says gra- 
ciously. “In the old days I used to have 
13 or 14 tough saves every game. Thanks 
to those guys, now it’s down to four or 
five.” Thanks to Parent’s skill in the save 
trade, the Flyers have big ideas. end 



Flyer ace Bobby Clarke (left), sparring with 
Atlanta's Tom Lys/ak, says Phi/ly's no fluke. 
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IT’S NO LONGER SUCH 
A SMALL WORLD 

After a feeble start, the World Football League made a big splash by signing 
NFL stars Hill, Csonka, Warfield and Stabler by JOE MARSHALL 


T he World Football League has done 
what the NFL hasn’t done the last 
couple of years— make the Miami Dol- 
phins vulnerable," Calvin Hill said last 
week. But the Dallas Cowboy running 
back who gained more than 1,000 yards 
in each of the past two seasons won’t be 
sticking around to take advantage of a 
good team when it's down. Following the 
example of Larry Csonka, Jim Kiick and 
Paul Warfield, who enlisted with the To- 
ronto 'Northmen of the WFL for all kinds 
of money. Hill flew to Honolulu last 
weekend and Sunday afternoon in the 
Royal Hawaiian Hotel became the lat- 
est NFL staT to join the new league. “I 
don’t want to seem a money grubber," 
said Hill, who signed for roughly S500,- 
000 for three years. *'I just want to get 
paid SI 00 for every SI 00 worth of effort. 
There is nothing that salves my ego about 
playing in the NFL." 

Hill’s contract with the Honolulu Ha- 
waiians was yet one more in an outbreak 
of NFL defections to the new league. No 
sooner had the three Dolphins made the 
WFL a safe neighborhood in which to 
play — prompting John Brockington, the 
Green Bay running back and neologist, 
to say, “That just bonafides the WFL for 
me" — than the Birmingham Americans 
announced the signing of Oakland Quar- 
terback Kenny Stabler, the leading pass- 
er in the AFC last season. Detroit Wide 
Receiver Ron Jessie followed Stabler to 
Birmingham to give him a target. In Ha- 
waii, Hill was joining All-Pro Tight End 
Ted Kwalick of San Francisco and Gi- 
ant Quarterback Randy Johnson. 

There was more to come. The WFL 
was claiming that negotiations were well 
under way with such NFL stars as Los 
Angeles Guard Tom Mack and Oakland 
Quarterback Darylc Lamonica (South- 
ern California Sun), Atlanta Defensive 
End Claude Humphrey (Birmingham) 
and Brockington (Chicago Fire). At 
week's end the NFL counterattacked, 
Miami coughing up a reported 5650,000 
to keep Safety Jake Scott and Tight End 
Jim Mandich from jumping. As sports 
attorney and metaphorist Bob Woolf put 
it, “The war is on and the floodgates are 
open." He might have added that the 
switchboards were lighting up. Woolf re- 
ported that every NFL club that had a 
client of his whose contract was up for 
renewal had called to begin negotiating. 

“The fledgling World Football 
League,” as it was known up to the mo- 
ment Csonka et til. took pen in hand, is 


the latest venture of Gary Davidson, a 
founder and the first president of both 
the ABA and the WHA. Until last week’s 
coups it had operated in the NFL's shad- 
ow, and business in the WFL’s Newport 
Beach, Calif, office was not exactly 
booming. 

Promising a more exciting brand of 
football, Davidson hoped to enliven the 
offense with rule changes that the hide- 
bound NFL continues to vote down. The 
most recent of these allows a back to be 
in motion toward the line of scrimmage 
before the snap £t la Canadian ball. And 


there was the inevitable gimmick, a trade- 
mark of Davidson's forays into sport. 
The WFL had tentatively selected a foot- 
ball with more laces to allow easier grip- 
ping for the passer and Day-Glo paint 
for easier viewing by the fans. But the 
WFL had failed to place even one NFL 
first- or second-round draft choice un- 
der contract. In fact, the NFL had signed 
23 of its 26 first-rounders without rebut- 
tal, and even the Canadian Football 
League was outdoing the WFL by sign- 
ing two NFL second-rounders. The 
WFL’s amateur approach seemed con- 
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firmed by Boston College Center Steve 
Corbett, a sixth-round selection of the 
New York Stars (nee Boston Bulls), who 
said disgustedly, “I got a letter from the 
Bulls that started, ‘Dear Prospect.’” 

Even when the new league held a draft 
to establish rights to NFL veterans, few 
took it seriously. After Southern Califor- 
nia picked New York Jet Running Back 


Oakland's Ken Stabler will be calling signals 
for the Birmingham Americans come 1976. 

Cliff McClain only to be told that he 
had already been claimed by the New 
York Stars, the Sun drafter said, "O.K., 
we’ll take O.J. Simpson." The Chicago 
Fire gave the needle to its NFL rival, 
the Bears, selecting Quarterback Bobby 
Douglass as a tight end. About the only 
big-name veteran who was talking of 
joining the WFL was Vida Blue of the 
Oakland Athletics, a high school 
quarterback. 

One WFL team had to fight bureau- 
crats to keep its nickname. The Jackson- 
ville Sharks were asked by the state’s 
tourism board to change to something 
less intimidating on the grounds that 
sharks and tourists don't mix. Coach Bud 
Asher discovered that other Florida 
teams were known as Rattlers, Mocca- 
sins, Barracudas, Tigers, Lions, Panthers 
and Gators, and said he'd stick with 
Sharks. 

Ed Keating, the business manager for 
Csonka, Warfield and Kiick, wasn’t tak- 
ing the WFL seriously either early last 
February when a fellow associate in 
Mark McCormack's International Man- 
agement Group asked him in Cleveland's 
Pat Joyce Tavern to jot down the figure 
required for the WFL to sign the Miami 
stars. Keating did some rough calculat- 
ing on a cocktail napkin and came up 
with S2.7 million. The associate later had 
occasion to talk to John F. Bassett, pres- 
ident of the Northmen, and mentioned 
the sum. Bassett called Keating and ar- 
ranged for a meeting at the end of March. 

Keating eventually made up four blue 
envelopes, one for each of the players and 
one for Bassett. In the players’ envelopes 


were three enclosures, the first outlining 
the amount of money each demanded. 
Csonka had decided on his numbers 
while judging a Playboy Bunny of the 
Year contest. The other two enclosures 
were a nine-page memorandum detailing 
proposed changes in the standard WFL 
contract, and a short memorandum list- 
ing extras. Each Dolphin, for instance, 
was to receive a "fully equipped luxury 
automobile” every year and a three-bed- 
room luxury apartment. In Bassett’s en- 
velope were five enclosures: the three 
player compensation proposals and the 
two memos. 

Negotiations began on March 30 in the 
Prime Minister’s Suite in Toronto’s Sut- 
ton Place Hotel. The three players were 
whisked off to a minority owner’s cloth- 
ing store where they were fitted for tailor- 
made suits. Keating stayed behind with 
Bassett, Northmen General Manager 
Leo Cahill and Chairman of the Board 
Herb Solway. 

The Northmen had come to the meet- 
ing with an offer of S2.5 million for five 
years. The figures in Bassett’s envelope 
added up to more than S3 million for three 
years, or roughly twice as much. By noon 
virtually no progress had been made, and 
Keating stopped the negotiations by say- 
ing, "It doesn’t look like this is going to 
work out." Solway and Bassett retired 
to a bedroom for a few minutes. Bassett 
told Solway he thought the Northmen 
would lose their prospects if they quib- 
bled. He also said that the signings could 
make the club and the league. Solway 
agreed. As they reentered the sitting 
room Bassett said simply, "O.K. We un- 
derstand your position. You have a 
deal." 

The total money in the contract 
amounts to S3. 884 million in continued 


49er Tight End Ted Kwaiick and Cowboy Running Back Calvin Hill are off to Hawaii; Paul Warfield and Larry Csonka are headed north. 




NO SMALL. WORLD continued 


U.S. currency and is guaranteed by a let- 
ter of credit from a Canadian bank. This 
sum includes a Sl-million bonus, payable 
in proportions relative to the three sal- 
aries. By comparison, Csonka and Kiick 
had been earning slightly less than $60,- 
000 a year with the Dolphins, while War- 
field had made about $70,000. In three 
years under their Miami contracts they 
would have got some $550,000. 

Csonka receives the lion’s share, prob- 
ably close to 45%. Should any of the 
three play out his Toronto option, he will 
receive no less than he got in his highest 
salaried year. The contract even deals 
with the players’ tax advantages. Since 
Canadian income tax goes as high as 
63%, and the U.S. tax only to 50%, 
Csonka, Warfield and Kiick will want to 
stay in Canada fewer than 1 84 days a year 
to avoid being Csonked with the Cana- 
dian tariff. Their contracts make provi- 
sion for them to spend time in the States 
during the season in order to stay under 
the limit. And Keating expects each of 
the players to benefit from the contract 
in the area of endorsements, which is a 


tall order for Csonka, who has already 
made more than $284,000 in endorse- 
ments and personal appearances since 
the Super Bowl. 

Ironically, the three Dolphins signed 
the agreement beneath a picture of Prime 
Minister Pierre Trudeau, whose govern- 
ment opposes the entry of the WFL into 
Canada and is drafting legislation to keep 
it out. 

Other WFL clubs face uncertain fu- 
tures because of financial problems. 
Don Regan, secretary and general coun- 
sel of the new league, admits, “If we wait- 
ed for 12 Lamar Hunts to come along, 
we wouldn’t be ready for the 1985 sea- 
son. They pop up along the way.” Jack 
Pardee, the former Redskin linebacker 
and coach of the Washington Ambassa- 
dors, expressed the league’s attitude by 
saying, “When the talent shifts, the mon- 
ey shifts.” 

Houston seems the weakest franchise. 
Its ownership is unstable and it hasn’t 
settled on a coach although former Gi- 
ant assistant Jim Garrett is being inter- 
viewed. The best-known player under 


contract is Quarterback Karl Sweetan, 
who is better known for an alleged at- 
tempt to sell his Los Angeles playbook 
to New Orleans than for his execution 
of any of the plays therein. 

The Washington franchise appears 
headed to either Annapolis or Norfolk. 
The team had hoped to play its games in 
RFK Stadium, home of the Redskins, 
but Redskin President Edward Bennett 
Williams refused to make reasonable ex- 
ceptions in his exclusive lease. “Why, 
you couldn't have a PTA meeting in 
RFK without the Redskins approving 
it,” hollered E. Joseph Wheeler Jr., the 
Ambassadors’ owner. "The people who 
are really losing, of course, are the tax- 
payers. This is a public facility that is los- 
ing money every year. That stadium isn’t 
even bringing in enough revenue to pay 
the annual interest of $831,000. If I'm 
forced to move out of Washington, it will 
be because the U.S. Congress won’t pro- 
tect the taxpayers.” 

Several WFL clubs — including Phila- 
delphia, Houston, Portland and De- 
troit — lack big-name players. Various 

continued 



WORLD 

FOOTBALL 

LEAGUE 


TEAM 

PRINCIPAL OWNER 

HEAD COACH 

STADIUM 

TOP PLAYERS. 
SEASON ELIGIBLE 

Birmingham 

Americans 

Bill Putnam, past 
president, Atlanta 

Hawks and Flames 

Jack Gotta 
(CFL) 

Legion Field 
(72,000) 

Ken Stabler 76 

George Mira 74 

Chicago Fire 

Tom Otiget, 
construction 

Jim Spavital 
(CFL) 

Soldier Field 
(55,701) 

Virgil Carter 74 

Detroit Wheels 

34 partners 

Dan Boisture 
(E Michigan U.) 

E. Michigan U. 

(23,000) 

Warren McVea 74 

Houston Texans 

R. Steven Arnold, 
attorney 

To be announced 

Rice Stadium (80,000) or 
Astrodome (47,000) 

Hoyle Granger 74 

Honolulu 

Hawaiians 

Sam Battisone, 
restaurant chain 

Mike Giddings 
(NFL) 

Honolulu Stadium 
(27,000) 

Ted Kwalik 75 

Calvin Hill 75 

Jacksonville 

Sharks 

Fran Monaco, medical 
laboratories 

Bud Asher (New 
Smyrna Beach 
High School) 

Gator Bowl 
(72,000) 

Mike Townsend 74 

New York Stars 

Bob Schmertz, 

Owner Boston Celtics 

Babe Parilli 
(NFL) 

Downing Stadium 
(27,000) 

John Elliott 74 

Philadelphia 

Bell 

Jack Kelly, past 
president, AAU 

Ron Waller 
(NFL) 

Franklin Field 
(60,000) 

Steve Chomyzak 75 

Portland Storm 

Bruce Gelker, hotel 
chain 

Dick Coury 
(NFL) 

Civic Stadium 
(33,000) 

Greg Barton 74 

Southern Calitornia 
Sun 

Larry Hatlield, 
trucking 

Tom Fears 
(NFL) 

Anaheim Stadium 
(47,000) 

James McAlister, 
Booker Brown, 

Kermit Johnson 74 

Toronto Northmen 

John F. Bassett Jr., 
television 

John McVay 
(U. of Dayton) 

CNE Stadium 
(33,000) 

Csonka, Kiick, 

Warfield 75 

Washington 

Ambassadors 

E. Joseph Wheeler 

Jr., marine 
engineering 

Jack Pardee 
(NFL) 

Annapolis, Md. (28,000) 
or Norfolk, Va. (32,000) 

Bob Davis 74 
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For your free “Bottle Cutter’s Guide,” 
please write: Bottle Cutter’s Guide 
Room 1200F, 111 N. Canal Street 
Chicago. Illinois 60606 

Allow four weeks for delivery. Offer 
void where prohibited by state or local law. 


America's whiskey 
and how to enjoy it. 


We talk of ways to enjoy a bottle of 
Seagram’s 7, and right away, you 
assume we mean the whiskey. 

But lately, a lot of people are enjoy- 
ing our bottle, just for the bottle. 

They’re cutting apart our empty 
quarts and fifths and turning them 
into water goblets, vases, mugs, even 
bottle chandeliers. 

And we’re delighted. So much so, 
we’re offering a free booklet to help 
everyone get started in bottle cutting. 

But, before you start creating with 
our empty bottle, do some creating 
with a full one. 

Try Seagram’s 7 Crown in a cock- 
tail. Or with soda. Or just plain on 
the rocks. ^ 

Seagram’s 7 goes well no 
matter how you like it. And J 

that’s why America likes it best. A 

Seagram’s 7 Crown. 

It's America's favorite. 


Can you spot 

the Camel Filters smoker? 




Almost everyone at the 
corral today has a gimmick. 
Find the one who doesn't. 

1. No. He's Brandon Kowz. 
Gimmick: Rides tall in the 
saddle (ever since he sat on a branding iron). Smokes "Quick 
Draw" cigarettes— one draw and the taste is shot. 2. No. He's 
Sid E. Slicker. Outfit is his gimmick: He looks like something that 
fell off a wedding cake. 3. No. She's May Aiken Bach. Buys 
every camping gimmick made. Even her horse opens up into 


« 1974 R. J Reynolds Tobacco Co. 


a sofa. Tried an orange-flavor cigarette, but didn't know whether to 
smoke it— or squeeze it into her drink 4. Nope. He's Harry Decamp 
Kunsler. Wears gimmick on back, especially during hunting season. H 
Was later attacked by a moose— who couldn't read. 5. Right. 

He goes back to nature to get away from the fads and gimmicks. 

Likes his cigarettes natural and honest, too. Camel Filters 
No nonsense. All flavor 6. No. He's Tim Berwulf. Gimmick 
"Expert" tracker. He once followed tracks . ^ 1 

into a cave— and shot a train. - 


Camel Filters. 
They're not for everybody 

(but they could be for you). 


CAMEL 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous toYour Health. 



19 mg. "tar" 1.3 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette. FTC Report SEPT.73. 




NO SMALL WORLD continued 


means are being used to fill out rosters. 
Southern California has signed 25 of its 
36 college draftees, including UCLA 
Running Backs James McAlister and 
Kermit Johnson and USC Guard Book- 
er Brown. For the Chicago Fire the plan 
seemed to be the more the merrier the 
team has signed some 200 players. De- 
troit held a George Alien-style free-agent 
tryout camp. One aspirant, 6' 7 * and 250 
pounds but clearly too old, was told he 
couldn’t make it as a player, and imme- 
diately begged. “Well, can I be a wat- 
erboy?” Florida was opting for experi- 
ence, claiming to have 47 players under 
contract with two or more years of NFL 
service, although the one thing most 
seemed to have in common was the ex- 
perience of being waived out of the 
league. The Sharks’ owner, 5' 5' Fran 
Monaco, fell short of reality when he an- 
nounced the signing of Notre Dame De- 
fensive Back Mike Townsend, a sixth- 
round draft choice, with these ringing 
words: “I feel the same way about sign- 
ing Mike Townsend as the Jets did when 
they got Joe Namath. This is a big catch 
for us and the league.” 

Television was still another problem. 
The WFL has a contract with TVS that 
should bring each club about 5100,000 
this season: the NFL will get 52 million 
per team from new contracts with all 
three major networks that run through 
1977 and make the chances of a fat con- 
tract for the WFL unlikely for the next 
four years. Furthermore, the World 
Football League has drawn up a tenta- 
tive schedule that might be described as 
otherwordly, involving as it does such 
monumental plane trips as Philadelphia 
to Honolulu. 

Nonetheless, the NFL no longer re- 
gards the new league as a fly-by-night 
outfit. “The NFL can have all the first- 
round draft choices in the world,” says 
Regan, “if we can have the established 
players.” The tactic is not new to foot- 
ball. When A1 Davis was commissioner 
of the American Football League he 
brought about a merger with the NFL 
by raiding the older league’s quarter- 
backs. As Davis pointed out last week, 
“The only difference is that they're 
speeding up the process by six years. It 
took us that long to figure out how the 
weaker league could bring the stronger 
league to its knees.” 

The WF L claims it is not seeking merg- 
er but a form of competitive coexistence. 
Several factors favor it in its race for es- 


tablished veterans, not the least of which 
is a greater sense of unionism on the part 
of the members of the NFL Players As- 
sociation. No tears have been shed by 
Dolphins over what Miami newspapers 
call The Great Defection. Asked about 
the alleged tragedy, All-Pro Guard Lar- 
ry Little said, "I’m sure there’ll be no 
animosity, only envy maybe, and good 
wishes. I’m just sorry I’m not going up 
there with them.” 

Nor was there any of the chauvinistic 
feeling for the dear old NFL that char- 
acterized football’s earlier war. Defen- 
sive Tackle Merlin Olsen of Los Angeles 
warned, “If the NFL established a fran- 
chise in Honolulu overnight to put the 
WFL out of business, 1 think the Play- 
ers Association would sue.” In the mean- 
time the NFLPA’s contract negotiations 
with the owners have resulted in a wait- 
and-see attitude and have given the WFL 
time to lure away stars. Gary Davidson 
is bubbling over the prospect that an 
NFL player strike would leave him with 
the only game in town, and when the 
NFL’s Management Council refused to 
accept 56 of the Players Association’s 57 
demands last week, Ed Garvey, executive 
director of the NFL PA, could only won- 
der out loud if Davidson had been added 
to the owners’ negotiating committee. 

John Bassett explained why an expen- 
sive Csonka-Warfield-Kiick package 
makes more sense to a struggling fran- 
chise than it docs to an established one. 
"It’s an interesting philosophy,” Bassett 
told The New York Times. "It’s more dif- 
ficult for an established team to pay the 
going rate than a new team. I own the 
Toronto Toros of the WHA, and we’re 
trying to sign Ken Dryden and the Ma- 
hovlich brothers [of the Montreal Ca- 
nadiens] for next season. If we sell 800 
more top season tickets, that’ll pay for 
that big salary. But the Canadiens have 
sellouts anyway. They can’t raise the 
prices to see the same team.” 

That logic prompted Birmingham to 
steal Kenny Stabler away from Oakland, 
which has had 33 straight regular-season 
sellouts at the Coliseum, and, ironically, 
from A I Davis, who received a telegram 
last week that read in part: “Kenny will 
sign with Birmingham. No need to ask 
you to meet offer as he simply wants to 
play in Alabama." The telegram was 
signed by Philip Henry Pitts, Slabler’s 
longtime friend and attorney. Alabama 
is Stabler’s home. He lives in Foley (pop. 
3,400) with iiis 19-year old wife Debbie, 


two dogs named Bacchus and Yogi, three 
cars, a pickup truck and a speedboat that 
goes more than 70 mph. And now. for 
the rights to his homegrown appeal, the 
Americans have made him another WF L 
millionaire. 

Stabler may mean more to Birming- 
ham than the Dolphin trio will to To- 
ronto. He was a legend at the University 
of Alabama. In Snake Stabler’s three 
years under Bear Bryant the Tide lost 
only twice, and last week he came home 
to a hero’s welcome. At a press confer- 
ence at the Birmingham airport Stabler 
talked about being out from under the 
“NFL hammer," which he said dictated 
to a player, "You’re going to play pro- 
fessional football here or go out of the 
country and play it.” The mayor greeted 
him, and a police motorcade escorted 
him to Birmingham’s minor league base- 
ball park, where Henry Aaron, another 
Alabaman, was playing in the Braves' 
last spring exhibition. Stabler signed 
countless autographs and was going to 
throw out the first ball, but the original 
designee for the job, a society matron, 
refused to relinquish it. 

Alabamans have their thing about a 
local boy. Even Joe Namath, another 
Crimson Tide quarterback, would not 
have been as important an acquisition 
for the Americans. "Namath was a trans- 
plant," said Charlie McMillian, chief of 
detectives in Selma, where Pitts and Sta- 
bler spent the next day. “He’s too big 
for Alabama now. Alabamans are 
clannish.” 

The reception in Scinia was no less en- 
thusiastic. Stabler is known as “The Dart 
Thrower” because of his deadly short 
passes. In Mayor Joe Smitherman’s of- 
fice he threw four 20s in five tries at a 
dart board hanging on the back of the 
door while Pitts did some serious dam- 
age to the woodwork surrounding the 
target. Stabler posed for pictures with the 
mayor's staff and a 325-pound black po- 
liceman. There weie newspaper and tele- 
vision interviews all afternoon long until 
Stabler finally admitted, “My material’s 
getting a little old.” But in Birmingham 
the Americans reported that season-tick- 
et sales had soared 1.000 ahead of the 
expected rate, and even though it would 
be two years before Snake could play in 
the WFL, the Americans had already re- 
couped S80.000 of its investment in the 
left-handed quarterback. 

In Alabama, Snake Stabler had bona- 
fide the WFL. end 
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You think 
your nose 
is too big. 



You think 
your ears 
stick out. 




Brylcreem 
thinks your 
hair was 
too flat. 



Brylcreem 
thinks your 
hair was 
too short. 


You think 
your face 
is too fat. 



You think 
your face 
is too long. 




Brylcreem 
thinks your 
hair was 
misplaced. 



Brylcreem 
thinks your 
hair was 
too high. 


There are a lot of men who think they look awful, and short of plastic 
surgery, there's nothing they can do to look better. 

What these men don't know is that they can look better. They can style 
their hair to help correct nature’s mistakes. 

Your nose is too big? Your hair should be fuller on the sides. Wear your 
sideburns full too. But short. (Long sideburns only accentuate your already 
accentuated nose.) Try combing the hair on the top of your head forward at 
an angle, avoiding the elongating effect back-combed hair can give a large- 
nosed face. 


Stick-out ears aren't a problem if your hair's full enough. Which means full 
enough to meet the outer limits of your ears and long enough to cover your 
eartops. Don’t tuck your hair behind your ears. That only makes them stick 
out more. To train your hair over your ears, use Brylcreem Hairdressing. It’s 
the conditioning hairdressing that leaves hair looking its natural best. 


A fat face? This is the face for longer sideburns and hair that's brushed 
across your forehead. Keep hair full on top but close on the sides to lengthen 
your face. Then use Brylcreem Power Hold Dry Spray to keep your hair in 
place all day long. Power Hold was specially formulated to give longer hair 
extra long-lasting hold. 


Face too long? There's something a good haircut can do for you. Have the 
hair on top of your head cut short. Leave the sides and back longer. Brush 
your hair forward and close to your head on top so you're not adding any 
height to your face. Then keep the sides full by brushing them forward and 
lifting from underneath. This will add width to your face. Finally, spray with 
Power Hold to keep your hair in place all day. 


Maybe you don't have any of these problems. Maybe your problem is that 
your eyes are too close. Or your mouth is too big. What we’re telling you is 
that if you find a good hair stylist, he'll analyze your problem and then cut 
your hair to draw attention away from it— not to it. 



Brylcreem thinks it’s time men started 
using their head about their hair. And we 
want to help them do it. 

That's why, no matter what you 
want to do with your hair, we've 
got a product that will help you. 


AARON BANKS, 

NEW YORK'S MARTIAL ARTIST 

O n his desk lay a brown paper bag, 
wrinkled at the top and bulging at 
the bottom; the kind of bag to carry sa- 
lami sandwiches in, or to carry money 
to the bank in. Sitting at his old, worn 
desk at the N.Y. Karate Academy on 
Seventh Avenue in Manhattan, Aaron 
Banks handed the brown paper bag to 
Arthur Taub, his assistant, and said to 
him, “Go lock yourself in a room. Take 
some rubber bands and envelopes.” No 


A karate black belt, he has become the premier promoter of the 
Oriental disciplines that have turned into a show-biz phenomenon 

by JEANNETTE BRUCE 



one locks himself in a room to count sa- 
lami sandwiches. 

A onetime actor, singer, pool-hall hus- 
tler (he is an expert at three-cushion bil- 
liards) and currently the country’s most 
successful promoter of the martial arts. 
Banks had just finished presenting the 
Oriental World of Self Defense at Mad- 
ison Square Garden’s Kelt Forum. It was 
the second such show in six months and. 
like its predecessor, an astounding box- 
office success. 

"This June I’m taking it into the big 
Garden where I expect to fill almost 
20.000 seats," he said. Felt Forum, with 
its measly 4.600 seats, can no longer hold 
the Wtcs of Aaron Banks. Every show is 
basically the same, but Banks tries to add 
something new each time, something no 
one else has thought of. In June, for in- 
stance, he will feature a karate expert 
against a Kung Fu master, judo vs. wres- 
tling. kick boxing against Western-style 
boxing — not mere exhibitions but genu- 
ine interdisciplinary contests, strictly 
judged. 

Banks is 45. His voice is a resonant 
bass-baritone and generally he does his 
own announcing, bringing his perform- 
ers on with a flair reminiscent of vintage 
midway barkers. 

"May we have absolute quiet, please," 
he says, "for this master who is going to 
take his sword and slice a cucumber rest- 
ing against his student's throat!" Banks 
has been accused by his critics of put- 
ting on a circus, but he replies. "Any- 
thing that demonstrates that kind of con- 
trol, with or without a weapon, is martial 
arts. When William Chen lies on the stage 
and shows the strength of his body by 
allow ing himself to be run over by a mo- 
torcycle, that is martial arts. When Jo- 
seph Greenstein, a 92-year-old vegetar- 
ian known as the Mighty Atom, drives 
spikes through steel with his bare hands 
and bursts a chain with the strength of 
his chest, that is martial arts. After all. 
what was Houdini but a master of the 
martial arts?" Were Houdini alive today, 
he undoubtedly would be appearing in 
one of Banks’ shows. 

But if Banks’ extravaganzas often have 

BACKED by Actor Toshiro Mifune and with 
Mercury at hisside. Banksspcdds half hiswork- 
day on the phone, half directing his school. 


a carnival flavor, a fact that he admits, 
there is also plenty of solid karate dem- 
onstration. along with judo, aikido and 
other not-so-gentle arts still unfamiliar 
to a Western audience. Performers enter 
the ring in a weird assortment of cos- 
tumes and protective masks to demon- 
strate such obsolete forms of battle as 
iaido, kendo, kenpo. nunchaku, tai chi 
chuan, sai, bo and ninjutsu. as well as 
the better-known kick boxing and jujit- 
su. And, absolutely basic to any such ex- 
hibition. the wholly spectacular breaking 
of wood, bricks, stone, cinder blocks and 
ice. Danny Pai. the star of Banks’ last 
show, crushed blocks of ice totaling 1,500 
pounds with one fist, an achievement 
worth S800 on the current market 
( Banks’ market, that is) for his two-min- 
ute stint. 

"My critics never complain about the 
breaking of wood," says Banks, "but 
what, has wood to do with anything? A 
piece of wood never attacked anyone. I'll 
tell you. It's martial arts because it dem- 
onstrates strength and control." 

Martial-arts shows arc almost always 
too long. Banks' exhibitions are more so- 
phisticated than most, but even so they 
arc produced without rehearsal and with 
no more than the most cursory attention 
to timing. Performers turn up, arc intro- 
duced, and simply go on. sometimes stay- 
ing on until they, and the audience, are 
stupefied with exhaustion. One karate 
demonstration looks much like another 
to the uninitiated, and the subtle differ- 
ences between Okinawan and Japanese 
karate may be lost between yawns. 
Banks’ October show, scheduled loosely 
for two hours, continued for four, leav- 
ing only one hour between the afternoon 
and evening performances. On the other 
hand, his presentation of the Oriental 
World of Self Defense Vast April almost 
did not go on at all when some of the par- 
ticipants who had agreed to perform "for 
publicity only" demanded money once 
they got a look at the full house. Banks, 
moving quickly, and with what for him 
amounted to arbitration, told the strik- 
ers to get lost. The show went on with- 
out the disgruntled faction, though one 
demonstrator did apologize to Banks and 
ask to be allowed to perform. "1 am not 
a revengeful man," Banks says. "I let him 
go on and then he tried to sabotage the 


show by performing for 40 minutes, al- 
most putting the audience to sleep. He 
didn't get off stage until I threatened to 
turn out the lights." 

Banks is no stranger to the problems 
of martial-arts production. His first ka- 
rate exhibition in 1966 netted him "three 
bologna sandwiches and a Coke." His 
first successful promotion at Manhat- 
tan's Town Hall in 1968 made a profit 
of $2,000. At Sunnysidc Garden in 
Queens he promoted the first N.V. State 
Professional Karate Championships, 
asking for a percentage of the gate, a deal 
that netted him $1 5.000 and a lot of trou- 
ble. Toward the last of the 14 tourna- 
ments held there, the show almost turned 
into the very last word in race riots, with. 
Banks says. "Orientals fighting Ameri- 
cans. blacks fighting whites, and specta- 
tors jumping into the ring to take sides, 
some of them w ith guns." Banks thought 
karate might never recover from the dis- 
grace. His next promotion was an invi- 
tation-only tournament, with the contes- 
tants carefully selected, a practice he 
continues to follow. "There is still so 
much evil in the world!" he mourns. John 
McGee, of Official Karate magazine, per- 
haps the most literate writer in the field, 
sees it a little differently. "There are a 
lot of sick people in the martial arts," 
McGee says, and cites as an example the 
student of weaponry who, in the course 
of a tournament, launched a shuriken (a 
sharp-bladcd instrument used in ninjut- 
su) at McGee's head. "He didn't like an 
article I had written about his instruc- 
tor,” says McGee, who ducked the fly- 
ing missile just in time. Undisturbed by 
such testimony. Banks will tell anyone 
who has an hour or two to listen that 
the martial arts in general have a gen- 
tling influence and that karate, in par- 
ticular, made him the "honest, decent, 
law-abiding citizen" he is today — a vir- 
tual teetotaler and non-smoker who once 
drank and smoked himself into an almost 
fatal bout with double pneumonia. 

He was an experimenter with drugs 
before that became a fad, a drifter, a 
dreamer who could not make a living. 
The second son of a New York sports- 
writer and a registered nurse, young 
Aaron was an exceptional underachiever. 
His formal education stopped when he 
was graduated from Evander Childs 

continued 
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Saab 

(he Wagon 



It’s a sedan when you want it, 


Inside every Saab WagonBack 
Sedan, you'll find two cars. 

A sedan. And a Wagon. 

The sedan in our WagonBack is a 
comfortable, five-passenger luxury 
car, with the kind of head and leg 
room you expect to find in big cars. 
Very, very big cars. Yet it's as easy to 
park as a compact. 

It's a Saab sedan with a fuel- 
injected, 2 liter engine coupled with a 


4-speed synchromesh transmission, to 
give you about twice the gas mileage 
of most full-size domestic cars’*. (Of 
course, an automatic transmission is 
available.) 

And, like our other Saab sedans, 
our new WagonBack has features that 
make it strong, safe, and dependable. 
Features like front-wheel drive, rack 
and pinion steering, roll-cage construc- 
tion, and power-assisted four-wheel 


» miles per'9all©n for a car of 4,500 lbs. or more is 9.5 MPG or less. The EPA miles-per-gallon performance for a Saab 99 LEM is 19.4 MPG. 


*As published by the EPA, the averc 


introduces 
Back sedan. 



and a wagon when you need it. 


disc brakes. All standard. 

To find the wagon in our Wagon- 
Back, you just open the back, slide out 
the rear-window shelf, and fold down 
the rear seat. Now you've got a full 53 
cubic feet of cargo space and more 
than 6 feet of flat floor length, level 
with the bumper for easy loading. 

So, when you're not carrying your 
family around in your sedan, you can 
carry lots of other things around in 


your wagon. 

The new Saab WagonBack 
Sedan. 

Two excellent cars. For the price 
of one. $5248. 



It’s what a car should be 


There are more than 400 Saab dealers nationwide. 

Price does not include dealer prep., taxes and optional equipment, il any. 



Ford presents the 
greatest TV series 
in Tennis History. 

ARTHUR ASHE 
MARGARET COURT 
CHRIS EVERT 
EVONNE GOOLAGONG 
BILLIE JEAN KING 
ROD LAVER 
JOHN NEWCOMBE 
STAN SMITH 

In the World Invitational 
Tennis Classic 
$135,000 in prize money, 
with $40,000 plus a 
1974 Th underbird to the 
winner — man or woman. 

1 1 weeks beginning 
Sunday, April 14, ABC-TV 

(See your local listing for times.) 


Brought to you by 
your local Ford Dealer. 

FORD DIVISION 



$450 


with America's most popular Sports in- 
struction series Lca’n how to excel in your 
favorite sport by studying the winning ways of 
the world's top experts and star performers 
Sports Illustrated BASKETBALL . newly re 
vised text and illustrations bring you up-to- 
date on the secrets of winning play perfected 
by some of Ihe game's greatest coaches and 
stars, including a brand new chapter on the 
fundamentals of UCLA's highly successful 
Zone Defense Also available in new editions 
Skiing, ice Hockey, Sguash and Horseback 
Riding Send your name, address, check or 
money order I add stale Sales Tax) to 


The SPORTS ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY 
P.O. Box 8340, Philadelphia. Pa. 18101 


AARON BANKS continued 

High School in the Bronx, where he lived 
with his parents. 

At the age of 19, he was tall and slen- 
der. High forehead and cheekbones ac- 
centuated the narrow face and long, es- 
thetic nose. Dark brow n eyes and unruly 
black hair gave him the look of a poet, 
and the handsome young man had an ego 
to match. He left home to make his way 
as an actor. Aggressive, he managed to 
get a few parts. He played a gangster in 
the movie Greenwich Vi I luxe Story and he 
made Broadway briefly in Two By Saro- 
yan, with parts in both plays. "Always 
the heavy," he says, "but never a star." 

Dissolve one career, start another: 
singing. Banks studied with Alan Greene, 
w ho was also coaching Harry Belafonte. 
Greene recalls that Bclafonte insisted on 
singing folk music, which was not then 
likely to get him into the big lime. Banks 
didn't make it into the big time then, ei- 
ther. A few club dates, and he was head- 
ed into career No. 3, as an acting coach 
and a director of plays. In 1963 he opened 
a studio, held auditions and scouted for 
talent. "I remember hearing this tape of 
a girl singing. I said. ‘Oh, she's terrible.' 
It was Barbra Streisand." 

Between failures Banks took on odd 
jobs: short-order cook, salad-maker, 
dishwasher, theater usher. By this lime 
he was 3 1 years old. defeated and resent- 
ful. Finally, he tried a job as salesman at 
the Colony record shop. An incident 
there changed his life. 

"I hud a light and lost." The statement 
is so succinct, so beautifully simple for 
the usually verbose Banks, that one con- 
cludes the subject is still painful. His op- 
ponent was a fellow employe. An argu- 
ment started in the store and proceeded 
to the street. The fight that followed was 
out of all proportion to whatever start- 
ed it, and, says John McGee, "All the 
discontent, the bitterness of the past few 
years boiled up and Bankscruptcd." Lat- 
er. McGee wrote, "By the time a 20-man 
detachment from the New York Police 
Department had arrived, the two men 
had clawed, chewed and punched each 
other almost a block down the street. 
Banks had reached a maniacal frenzy and 
relentlessly hurled his scrawny and bat- 
tered 6' I* frame at his taller, heavier op- 
ponent. Bystanders reported the skinny 
man fought like a crazed animal with lit- 
tle chance of winning. 

"When two of the policemen attempt- 
ed to pry the brawlers apart, the larger 
man cooperated and backed off, but 


Banks somehow overpow ered the officers 
and continued his screaming, headlong 
charges. He had nearly gotten a strangle- 
hold on his enemy, when four more po- 
lice joined the fracas and helped drag him 
off to the lank." 

It was shortly after this luckless epi- 
sode that Banks enrolled in a health stu- 
dio and studied karate with one John 
Slocum. He gave up drinking and nar- 
cotics after the first 10 lessons. (As a phi- 
losopher has put it, "The trouble with 
the martial arts is that it turns killers into 
gentlemen.") Banks, in pursuit of phys- 
ical and spiritual excellence, went from 
teacher to teacher, filling in gaps, learn- 
ing this technique from one. that tech- 
nique from another. Within four years 
he was promoted to black belt in the Goju 
ryu karate system and was ready for tour- 
naments. This career was also brief. Still 
lacking proper control at strike point. 
Banks "won" his only two tournaments 
by rendering his opponents unconscious, 
for which he was. of course, promptly 
disqualified. His favorite techniques 
were, and still are. the reverse punch and 
front kick. 

"Karate was never meant to be a 
sport." he says. "It was designed for self- 
defense. Judo is a sport. Jigaro Kano, the 
founder of modern judo, took the best 
techniques from jujitsu and modified 
them so that two contestants could fight 
without hurting each other. Karate has 
a lot of tension in it at strike point. It is 
based on stop-start movement. Kung Fu, 
on the other hand, is circular, with con- 
tinuous motion, lacking tension. Kung 
Fu is more effective than karate because 
it flows it’s hard to stop a water- 
fall — and Kung Fu is also harder to mas- 
ter because our bodies are conditioned 
to slop-start movement. It takes about 
15 years to become expert at Kung Fu. 
about eight years to master karate.” 

Kung Fu, scarcely known in America 
five years ago. is now one of the hottest 
items around, thanks to Hollywood and 
television, though most of the lighting in 
films is faked with trick camera shots. 
"Even a Kung Fu expert can't jump 50 
feet in the air," says Banks wryly. But 
Banks was an admirer of the late Bruce 
Lee. who rose to stardom as Kato in the 
Green Hornet TV scries, and whom 
Banks describes as a genuine Kung Fu 
master. His death at 32 last July from 
no immediately apparent cause created 
shock waves in the world of martial arts 
that still have not subsided. 
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New John Deere Bicycles. They're superbly built 
for today s long-riding, free-roaming cyclist. 
Smooth-shifting gears. Beautifully balanced 
design. Quality to make you happy, with John 
Deere dependability to keep you happy. 3-, 5-. 
and 10-speed adult models, trim and sparkling 
with style. Sturdy bikes for boys and girls, too. 
From dealers with parts and service almost every- 
where you roam. Find your dealer in the Yellow 
Pages For folder write John Deere. Dept. Bl. 
Moline. Ill 61265. In Canada write 
John Deere Limited. P.O. Box 638, 

London, Ontario. 





Nothing runs like a Deere 




One of the nice things about camping 
is that you don't have to drive halfway 
across the country to enjoy it. You can 
camp almost anywhere and have a 
great time... without using much energy' 



AARON BANKS 


tinned 


In October, convinced that Lee had 
been murdered. Banks asked the audi- 
ence attending the Oriental World of Self 
Defense show to stand for a moment's 
silence "in honor of the slain warrior." 
Banks reasons: "It is possible fora Kung 
Fu expert to touch a man on a vital spot 
that will cause him to die about a month 
later. Lee did more to take the mystery 
out of Kung Fu than anyone else. He was 
a success. He had enemies. There is noth- 
ing a failure hates so much as someone 
clse's success." Then, pointing his long, 
esthetic nose toward the window, in the 
direction of the world, he repeats. "Oh, 
there is still so much evil!" 

The majority of students who register for 
lessons at Banks' academy now sign up 
for Kung Fu. which has replaced karate 
in popularity. Banks' chief instructor. 
Chester Chin, gives lessons to 150 Kung 
Fu students three days a week. "Chin 
teaches the real thing." says Banks. 
"There is still this idiotic fetish of secre- 
cy about Kung Fu, and it's difficult to 
find an instructor who will teach it to 
Americans." Ads in the martial-arts 
magazines, however, offer pamphlets re- 
vealing "the deadly fighting secrets of 
Kung Fu” for S5. 

Banks' day starts at the N.Y. Karate 
Academy at one o'clock in the afternoon, 
on the third floor of a building that used 
to house a pool hall. He is often there 
until 1 1 p.m., though he shoos students 
out earlier. The neighborhood is famous 
for muggings and other Manhattan hob- 
bies, and Banks worries about the influ- 
ence of the go-go club that recently 
opened on the street floor. Arthur Taub 
starts work at noon, sorting mail and an- 
swering the telephone that rings con- 
-stantly. mostly with queries about class- 
es (S35 a month, six days a week for 
karate. S35 a month, three days a week 
for Kung Fu: $30 for a uniform, S5 per 
month for a locker, S3 to watch a class 
in progress). A fee to watch discourages 
mere curiosity seekers. 

At about five p.m. the students begin to 
climb the stairs, following arrows on the 
wall and signs painted in bright yellow on 
the steps: Tai chi chaun (first step), Jiu- 
Jitsu (second step). Judo (third step), 
Kung Fu (fourth step) and, Anally, Kara- 
te. After three flights of this martial graf- 
fiti. one arrives at a creaking door that the 
Inner Sanctum people would have envied; 
it opens into a reception room, where 
Banks has his desk. Five practice rooms 
continued 
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Home is where total yardpower from Allis-Chalmers really comes 
into play With a lineup of six lawn and garden tractors— 8 to 
19' ■ hp— ready to groom any lot to perfection And every tractor 
we make has built-in versatility with front, center and rear moun- 
ted power-driven attachments. After all when you make a sizeable 
investment in a tractor, you want to do more than mow That s 
why we offer a full range of attachments for tilling, hauling, com- 
posting. dozing, sweeping, snow throwing and more 

Smaller lot? That doesn t mean you have to settle for less 
yard-power We offer a choice of both a 5 and 8 hp riding mower. 
Both designed with plenty of power, stability and handling to 
make your lawn care a real pleasure. Or do yourself a good turn 
around the yard behind one of our four rotary mowers. Four 
models 19” and 21" cut 

Look over our brand of yardpower at your Allis-Chalmers 
dealer. You'll find our little ones can handle some mighty big jobs 

ALLIS-CHALMERS 

OUTDOOR & LEISURE PRODUCTS 
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Hathaway 

[ GOlf CIA//IC 


The only golf 
shirt Jack Nicklaus 
wears 

You have to wear this 
fine 100% cotton lisle 
shirt to appreciate why it 
is so highly respected. 
This soft, cotton lisle is 
knitted to be absorbent 
and yet it breathes as 
only cotton can. 

And, it is washable with a 
minimum amount of care 
required. 

Available in stripes, 
prints and solid colors. 



COTTOfl 



especially if you have Sweet’s or 
MFC in your office. They contain 
the Oasis 20-page catalog. Ittells 
all you need to know about water 
coolers. Call your Oasis distributor 
(see the Yellow Fhges) or write for your 
personal copy. Its a divining piece. 

OASIS 

The word for water coolers. 

. OASIS J. Ebco Manufacturing Co., Columbus, Ohio 43213 


lie beyond. Students present their regis- 
tration cards on entering, and Banks 
checks them to sec that they are paid up. 
He says he is idealistic about the martial 
arts hut not to the point of putting him- 
self out of business. The creaking door 
opens and closes all evening long. 

Two little boys arrive breathless, hop- 
ing to buy one of the posters of Bruce 
Lee - temporarily sold out. as they have 
been for weeks. A karate student wanders 
through the room exposing a bare torso. 
"Put your top on. This is an office, not a 
swimming pool." Banks says sternly. An- 
other student appears five minutes after 
the Kung Fu class has started. "If you 
were late for my class, you would do 100 
push-ups," Banks tells him. The boy 
grins and heads for a dressing room. 

"No discipline anymore." mutters 
Banks. Someone calls his attention to the 
fact that tai chi chuan, on the first step 
downstairs, is misspelled. Arthur is in- 
structed to call the sign painter. He must 
come over immediately and repaint the 
step. "It makes me look bad if people 
think I can't spell the things I advertise." 
More students arrive, dollar bills float 
across Banks' desk and disappear into a 
drawer. Click, snap. The telephone l ings. 
Banks listens. It is clear from the expres- 
sion on his face that evil has once again 
entered his world. 

The role he had discussed with the pro- 
ducer of the motion picture Three the 
Hard W 'ay, starring Jim Brown. Fred 
Williamson and Jim Kelly, has fallen., 
through. A secretary explains to Banks, 
not very tactfully, perhaps, that they are 
now thinking of a walk-on part that w ill 
involve his getting beaten up by Kelly; 
originally Banks had agreed to choreo- 
graph the tight scenes and to take a speak- 
ing role. Would Banks still be w illing, the 
secretary wonders, to supply four karate 
and Kung Fu extras, as promised? And 
will he accept the part? 

Banks bites off the reply. He tells the 
secretary that he choreographed the fight 
scenes for Lysistratu with Melina Mer- 
couri: gave Actor Fred Williamson free 
karate lessons: once taught karate to the 
Rockcttcs en masse; has instructed such 
luminaries as Buddy Rich, Steve Law- 
rence (for his role in What Makes Sammy 
Run?) and actresses Barbara Barrie and 
Shelley Winters. Only he, Aaron Banks, 
can "lend authenticity to such a picture." 
and no, he will not allow himself to walk 
on and be beaten up by Jim Kelly. Or 
anyone else. Yes, he will still supply the 
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You don't expect sportscars with worldwide repu- 
tations lor performance, both on and ott the track, 
to be economical. But it s true. The Porsche 91 1 (on 
the left), with a big 2.7-liter engine, delivers 24 mpg : 
uses regular gas, and has a 21 -gallon lank that can 
take you some S 00 miles roundtrip. And the 914 2.0 
(on the right), a two-seater and the mid-engine 
Porsche of the family, offers an incredible 29 mpg ' 
regular gas, and enough mileage from a lull tank to 
go, say, frdm New York to Washington and back. 
So on top of unique Porsche handling, precise en- 
gineering, and roomy comfort, now add economy. 
Porsche. It will always be more than you’ll expect. 


’Mileage based on German Industry Test Track Standards. 






The Packaging Company 


Owens-Illinois is a leader in 
plastic containers. Many 
growth markets and lots 
i of competition. Much of 
V it price-oriented. But 
i we've got a leg up with 
' such leadership serv- 
ices as creative con- 
tainer design, resin 
technology, and close 
tolerance manufac- 
turing capabilities. 
And The Packaging 
m Company is located 
jIH to serve— across 
Jr/i the country. 


Who leads the search 
for practical child- 
resistant closures? 
O-l, The Packaging 
Company. After years 
of making containers 
easy to open, we're 
finding ways to keep 
people out. Little 
people. 


What's better than a bottle? The Better Bottle. 

New 0-1 Plasti-Shield* containers come in a 10-ounce 
individual serving size with an appealing wide-mouth 
drinking lip. Or economical family sizes up to 64 ounces 
with resealable caps. A plastic jacket keeps in the 
chill, non-slips your grip-makes a great background 
for brand identification. No wonder this cool bottle 
is the hottest-selling innovation in the beverage market. 




And What We Make. 



Salt, peat moss, chemicals, fertilizer, pet 
food. They come in multiwall or plas- 
tic bags. Room for innovation? Plen- flL 
ty. Consider the O-l Porta-Bag™. 

It's a stand-out at retail, encourages 
take-home sales. Another handy LW j 
idea from 0-1, The /OIjmI 

Packaging Comnanv_ --- --- — 


Glass means class. Can you imagine fine 
wine in anything but? It lets you see what 
you're getting. And gives a 
marketing man more to sell 
with— in color, size and 
shape. Who makes the 
most of America's 
containers? 

, J 


What's better than a can? The 0-1 
composite can. Layers of fibre and 
barrier materials combined into a 
low cost, high-efficiency container. 
It's capturing an important share of 
the growing snack food market. One 
reason why is the 0-1 SafeRim" 
easy-open end. It keeps hands out 
of tough scrapes. _ 


Owens-Illinois is 

big in the box busi- 

ness. too. Corru- K9 

gated is currently in 

short supply. But 5 * 

0-1 is keeping up \ 

with customer X - “ 

needs because 

minded. And we 

have an assured source of raw material 
from our timberlands and mills. In short, 
we're resourceful 


OWENS-ILLINOIS 


Toledo, Ohio 43666 





• During World War I, Captain 
dams made the cigarette holder 
'regular part of his uniform. 


3«With Parliament, all you taste 
is rich, clean flavor. Never the fil 
The captain would be pleased. 


The Parliament recessed filter. 

It works like a cigarette holder works. 


Kings, Box: 15 mgi'tar" 1.0 mg. nicotine — 
1 00's: 1 7mg:'iar," 1.2 mg. nicoiine 
a v. per cigarette. FTC Report Sept!73 


2# He also found it gave him a 
cleaner taste. Just like today’s 
Parliament, with the recessed 
filter that’s tucked back, away 
from your lips. 


Also available 
in King Size 
and Rip-Top' Box. 


100s 


HEcesnn 






Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous toYour Health. 
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When fuel saving 
is inevitable - 
the thing to do is 

relax and enjoy it. 


extras because he, at least, is a man of his 
word. Other than that, he wants no part 
of Three the Hurd Way, and he hangs 
up. 

The next phone call puts him in a bet- 
ter mood. A young fan compliments him 
on the October show at the Kelt Forum 
but wants to know why Ralf Bialla, billed 
on the program as "the man who catch- 
es bullets in his teeth,” was not in it. 

“He got shot," says Banks matter-of- 
factly. Fortunately. Bialla has recovered 
and will appear in the June show. He. 
Chen (to be run over by a small truck 
this time) and Ronald Duncan, who 
catches flaming steel-tipped arrows with 
his bare hands, will be featured: Bialla 
will be the best-paid performer. "The 
Living Target.” Banks says after hang- 
ing up. will get S3.000. Bialla takes on 
his own medical costs (including those 
of a funeral), in case of accident, or. as 
Bialla put it in a letter to Banks, for 
“face-liftings.” He has had nine of those 
so far in his precarious vocation, certain 
bullets having gone astray . What makes 
his act unusual, Bialla feels, is the marks- 
man. Possibly preferring not to share top 
billing, he simply chooses someone from 
the audience to (ire the gun. 

"He'll have a marksman in my show," 
promises Banks, and quotes from the 
final paragraph of the letter from Bialla, 
who is a German. "My wife who assists 
me,” Bialla wrote, "wears a long, green 
gown. I wear a black silk tail.” 

Banks is a bit defensive about present- 
ing Bialla. "Catching a bullet in the 
mouth is a feat," he says. "Who would 
think of a man against weapon? Who? 
In karate you block a punch. This man 
blocks a bullet . . . well, most of the 
lime." 

In October 1973 Banks entered the 
New York mayoralty race on what a 
newspaper called the Black Belt ticket, 
which now makes him laugh. "My whole 
purpose, seriously , was to get crime off 
the streets, but it occurred to me that I 
knew nothing about housing, welfare, 
highways and all those other things may- 
ors have to concern themselves with. I 
figured 1 could learn, but there were a 
lot of clowns entering the race, and I 
withdrew after about three weeks. Be- 
sides, I have my hands full here." 

A young man came in to sign up for 
10 private Rung Fu lessons and slowly 
doled out S200. Click, snap went the desk 
drawer. Another brown paper bag was 
well on its way to being filled. end 



In a world beset with fuel 
problems, an Evinrude motor 
offers a chance to relax and 
enjoy the good life, on 
whatever fuel is at hand. 

Three special circumstances 
make it possible: 

1. Evinrude motors are the 

‘ compacts" of boating. They 
give you a lot of enjoyment 
on a little fuel. 

2. Boating is a close-to-home 
sport. A way to enjoy vacation 
living without vacation travel. 

3. You can get fuel economy 
without cutting down on 
engine size. In fact, bigger 
outboards often use less fuel 
than smaller motors doing 
the same job. 

Boating. Evinrude style, is 
doing a lot of fun things when 
there are a lot of fun things 
you can’t do. 

Outboard owners: Send tor our free 
“ Outboard Fuel Efficiency Guide" — and 
learn how to conserve fuel (up to 30-40%) 
without cutting down on boating fun. 

Write: Evinrude Motors, P.O. Box 663. 
Milwaukee. Wl 53201. 
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No golf tournament in the world 
combines the rich traditions, the 
sense of decorum or the solemnity 
of the Masters. All week long the 
ambience is ceremonial, from the 
champion’s dinner on Tuesday to 
the awarding of the winner’s green 
jacket on Sunday evening. In keep- 
ing with the dignity of the event, 
Arnold (a grand old name) Roth, an 
artist celebrated for his reverence 
for propriety, was sent to Augusta 
to record his impressions, the results 
of which appear on the next four 
pages. After that, a look at how the 
local folks feel about the annual 
doings at the west end of town. 


Augusta 

In 

Arnold’s 

Looking 

Glass 












The waters of Augusta 


The woods of Augusta 



T hey are well-connected, or they 
wouldn't have tickets. They are 
easy on the eye. in crisp spring outfits of 
predominantly red. white and blue. They 
are unresentful about being prohibited 
from running and they are duly respon- 
sive to green litter bags marked please 
pi fasf please. They constitute what is 
often referred to as “one of the most or- 
derly crowds in the world." 

They are just about nice enough, then, 
for the grounds: a landscape impeccable 
as to greens, lush and rolling as to fair- 
ways. white as to bunkers, blue as to 
ponds and resplendent as to red dog- 
wood, white dogwood, azalea, juniper, 
redbud, Nandina and holly. 

The crowd sips cool drinks on the club- 
house veranda or flows around the 
sward. Seeing, being seen. Emitting rich, 
mellow “Ahs" for good shots and low- 
er. softer “Awwwwwws" for missed 
putts. Clapping some. too. And pulling 
for. say, Oosterhuis to birdie Flowering 
Crabapple. which is the official name of 
the 4th hole. 

That is the general atmosphere of Au- 
gusta National Golf Club during Mas- 
ters Week. Lovely. But where are hijinks? 
Where is mystery? Where is funk? Who 
picks up the cigarette butts? Where can 
a person go to get tattooed? 

The answers to these questions lie— in 
some cases — beyond the soft-focus scene 
at the course. But not beyond Augusta, 
an east Georgia town of 60,000 whose 
main-street monument to the Confeder- 
acy says, NO NATION ROSE SO WHITE 
AND FAIR, NONE FELL SO PURE OF 

grime, and one of whose smaller news- 
papers. The Mirror, in a front-page head- 
line during Masters Week last year pro- 
claimed: 

Woman Cuts 3, Tries To Cut 2 
Others. AttemptsTo Cut Niie Club 
Manager, Is Shot. 

No doubt the Masters is Augusta's most 
illustrious feature, and it alfects the lives 
of a great many people in town. But as 
one resident declares, "Somebody tried 
to tell me that nobody would live here if 
it weren't for the Masters. That's not 
true. There's the nitrogen plant, Fort 
Gordon and the Medical College of 
Georgia, with all those doctors and 
things." Furthermore, there are country 
music shows, live wrestling. Elizabeth 
Taylor's gynecologist, the John U. 
Strother Old Folks Home, a barber- 
shop advertising stylish haircuts,. 


flat tops, and the Woodlawn Baptist 
Church, whose marquee last April read 
on one side, today let the master mas- 
ter you and on the other side, if you're 
teed OFF. PUTT in here. In 1972 it read. 

WHEN CHRIST AROSE GOD PLACED THE 
MASTERS JACKET ON HIM. 

Another local religious operation with 
a tie-in to the Masters is a one-man effort 
run by W. A. Ethridge. He is a short, el- 
derly. serene-seeming man who lives in 
and evangelizes out of a red panel truck 
that has prepare to meet thy god. 
John 3:16, rev. 20:15 and jesus saves 
the lost written on it. Augusta is Eth- 


ridge's home base, but he gets around. 

"I've been in 48 state capitals and 
handed out six million Gospel tracts since 
I960," he said one afternoon last Mas- 
ters Week after driving back and forth 
outside Augusta National for a while, 
playing Gospel music loudly on his tape 
deck. "I never picked up a ball. I never 
hit one. But you look at all this money 
that's put back of golf. And that's for 
flesh entertainment. Now, how much 
more for spiritual entertainment?" 

Around Ethridge's neck is a small me- 
dallion that says missionary. "But still 
and all," he says, "any kind of clean en- 
tertainment is spiritual. Anything that 
precious souls get joy out of. It all fits in 
a pattern— long as it's clean. Precious 
souls see that other things need comfort- 
ing as well as the deep spiritual. Every- 
body knows we're living in peerless times, 
but thanks for golf to comfort the pre- 
cious souls. There's precious souls that 
follow golf all over the world — your 
mind opens when you travel." 

The souls from out of town are more 
precious financially to some Augustans 
than others. The hotels and motels arc 
booked months in advance at jacked-up 


prices. Many visitors rent houses, at up 
to SI. 500 for the week, from local peo- 
ple who go away on vacation. Masters 
veterans avoid the few good restaurants 
in town because they know people will 
be lined up to get in. A flush week is had 
by the nitcries. 

It remains uncertain what will be the 
most popular spot for television and 
press people this year. For the past two 
or three it was a place called The Ca- 
daver. over by the medical college (the 
waitresses were dressed like nurses). But 
since last April The Cadaver has gone 
out of business and become a Lum's hot- 


dog palace, so it doubtless has settled 
dow n considerably. 

Other enterprises take a more oblique 
advantage of the Masters. "Southern 
Roofing Co., Home of Christian Metal 
Screens and Awnings. Welcome to Au- 
gusta Our Masters Guests." said a sign 
on the way into town from Bush Field 
(which has a sign on one pyracanthus- 
covered wall identifying it as the coun- 
try club air terminal). "Welcome 
Masters. Ballard Hour 5 lb. 49e." said a 
grocer's sign, and "Beautiful Hanging 
Baskets for Masters." said a florist's. The 
Augusta bookstores report that the Mas- 
ters brings them little extra custom, but 
last year they prominently displayed sev- 
eral golf books, and also-- perhaps co- 
incidentally-- A Nobody Gives Hell to 
Everybody, by Augustan Robert L. Bal- 
four, with whom Chi Chi Rodriguez has 
stayed on Masters visits. In his lively 
book Balfour decries a number of mod- 
ern trends and reports that in college he 
had a friend with an artificial leg who 
would go into a restaurant and order a 
toasted limburger sandwich. When the 
waitress would demur, the friend would 
"throw a perfect fit and gain the atten- 

eonrinued 


A Town’s View 
of the Affair 

by ROY BLOUNT JR. 
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Test your 


Circle the correct answer. 


Pinto 

Vega 

©Which one has the best 

car coverage plan? i 


©Which one has the best 

resale value? QT > Q 

© Which one has the most s' ' 

on the American road i - ~ 

today? rla QtT Q- 

lL ^ 

©Which one has 4-wheel r 

independent suspension? — — — — ^ ^ 


©Which one has a sealed- 

steel bottom with nothing r~ BS^m 

exposed underneath it? <K, 

» 

Jr 

©Which one has the engine ^ 

over the drive wheels gr f. " " 

for better traction? 


©Which one has the ?. ?©•'■- 

most repeat customers? yy gp*y 


© Which one has a built-in — 

system for computer — 

cneck-ups? 
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tion of everyone present. He would then 
reach into his inside pocket, pull out an 
icc pick and jam it through some old trou- 
sers into his artificial leg. While it stuck 
there he would snap it. and as it vibrat- 
ed back and forth the waitress would 
practically pass out." 

Balfour also notes, as an example to 
the young, that "five years ago I knew 
nothing about golf cars or batteries. . . . 
Through study and research I've had 19 
different articles on golf cars or batteries 
published in 14 national magazines and 
the editorial comment at the end of one 
. . . reads: The article by Robert L. Bal- 
four has been cited by battery industry 
experts as one of the finest reports on bat- 
tery maintenance ever made available to 
the golf car industry." " 

The Masters no doubt has a beneficial 
impact, direct or indirect, on Balfour's 
company, which makes golf carls, but it 
does not do the Star Cafe on Eighth 
Street, in the downtown commercial 
area, any good. In the Star. "Next to 
Home the Best Place to Eat." last year 
you could get ham hocks and three veg- 
etables for SI. 24 ora plate of fried chick- 
en gizzards for 90c. and hear some divert- 
ing conversation. But you do not catch 
the Masters crowd eating at the Star. 

There are some grand old gabled 
homes near the Star, with elderly people 
rocking on their porches, but this end of 
town has always been set apart from the 
western, uphill area, where the golf club 
and a number of fine residential streets 
are located. Originally this area was not 
even part of the city. Known as Summer- 
ville. it was established as a rich man’s 
high-ground refuge from yellow fever, 
which prevailed in 19th century Augusta 
from June to October. The fever period 
was also the social season — gentry came 
into Summerville from as far away as 
Charleston to escape the vapors given off 
by rotting cottonseeds, which were be- 
lieved to carry the disease. 

Down on Broad Street close to the 
Savannah River, where the bales of cot- 
ton were piled, is Ted's Tattoos, which 
has a sign in the window that states, 
"Speak up for the art of tattooing, 
for ari it is, and can be if properly han- 
dled. tattooing, in its proper clean and 
more beautiful form is far superior to 
costly jewelry.” 

However, it appears that no one has 
ever thought enough of tattooing in this 
town during Masters Week to have one 
of those Masters emblems — a United 


States map with a little golf flagstick 
stuck in the approximate area of Augus- 
ta — tattooed on his chest. Eddie Peace, 
whose studio is near Ted's, says. "We 
do have people down here for the Mas- 
ters come in, but they get the usual tat- 
toos like other people would. Right now 
it's a peace emblem that's popular. And 
girls get the butterflies. In sports they get 
motorsickles — aw, I don't know what all. 
But not directly golf, no.” 

The tournament is no boon to the 
taxi business, according to a driver. The 
first week of every month. Masters 
month or not. is the peak taxi-taking 
period, what with the old people, their 
welfare checks just in, calling cabs to 
take them shopping, and the just-paid 
Fort Gordon troops being lured into 
town by such enticements as the "al- 
most topless girls." which were adver- 
tised at the Motel Warrick. 

For black Augusta in general — which 
is to say 50.3 r J of the population, most- 
ly clustered around the downtown area 
Masters Week is not exactly a festival. 
The Night Bent column in The Mirror 
during last year's tournament did not 
mention the Masters, though it was 
pleased to note that Archie Dell and the 
Dwelles, at an unspecified nightspot, 
"did a wonderful job. . . . They arc al- 
ways popular and always put forth their 
best feet— and partner, their best foot is 
something else." 

The Augusta News-Review , a more se- 
date black paper, carried a front-page 
editorial last year that said in part, "Au- 
gusta wouldn't think of having all Black 
policemen, ail Black firemen, all Black 
teachers, or all Black appointees to po- 
sitions of responsibility. Then why all 
Black caddies . . . ? 

"In movies, we are used to watching 
the African safari where the natives car- 
ry the gun and the mastfr shoots it. In 
Augusta the "native’ picks up the ball and 
the master hits it. . . ." 

Mrs. Carrie J. Mays is one of three 
black members of the city council. "I 
wouldn't know a bad golfer from a good 
one,” she says, but "purely because of 
politics" she has an option on four tick- 
ets, "which I’m real proud of. A lot of 
white folks would give anything for 
them." 

One such white person is David Peel, 
a past vice-president of the Augusta Jay- 
cees and head of the civic project that 
transformed a formerly impassable, wa- 
ter-moccasin-laced area dow n by the riv- 


er into perhaps the nicest spot in Augus- 
ta — an excellent park for riverside stroll- 
ing, a small, public Summerville-on-the- 
bottoms. Peet has been in town for just 
three years and therefore, he says with 
some impatience, is merely "on the list 
to get on the list” to get tickets to the 
tournament. 

Mrs. Mays claimed only two of her 
tickets last year and gave those to friends, 
who would account for a good 20' , of 
the nonworking black spectators ob- 
served on the course daily during the 
week. But she says that if Jim Dent, a 
black Augustan who started as an Au- 
gusta National caddie and has gone on 
to win some recognition and money on 
the tour, were ever invited to participate 
in the Masters. "I might drag out there 
to see him play." 

However. Mrs. Mays doesn't want to 
see any special exceptions made for Dent. 
If that were done, she says. Tournament 
Director Clifford Roberts "could apol- 
ogize to his friends — who would certain- 
ly be white— and say, "Well, we allowed 
Jim to play because he's a local boy. we 
felt like we wanted to do that much for 
him.' That would be a dressed-up bunch 
of hogwash." She wants (as does Rob- 
erts, according to his public statements 
in recent years) a black player to be in- 
vited under the rules like everybody else. 

The Masters does do something for 
various blacks economically. Mrs. Mays' 
son Willie, who works with her in the 
family funeral parlor, usually chauffeurs 
distinguished visitors around town dur- 
ing the week in the parlor's limousine, 
and a good many other blacks pick up 
extra money in service capacities. For in- 
stance. James Dunn, now acting princi- 
pal at Tubman Junior High School, for 
several years worked as a waiter in the 
clubhouse during the tournament week. 
After the schools with which he had been 
associated were integrated he occasion- 
ally found himself serving one of his stu- 
dents. He says it did not get him down. 

Another Masters job performed by 
blacks is going around puncturing trash 
with a 12-pronged, spring-release stick 
and placing it in a big green bag. Rep- 
resentatives of these litter pickers, boys 
of high school age. were interviewed 
glancingly, since they felt a certain pres- 
sure not to goof off. but the following 
exchanges did take place one afternoon 
last year as, in the distance. J. C. Snead 
was bogeying Golden Bell, which is the 
12th hole: 

continued 
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With a Harley-Davidson SX-175. A rugged on-road, off-road freedom machine. 

It has a two-stroke, oil-injected, chrome bore aluminum cylinder engine that'll move 
you out and away. 

Plus breakerless CDI ignition. 5-way adjustable rear shocks. 5-speed trans, tachometer, 
speedometer, solid state rectifier and 12-volt alternator. 

And more. I.S.D.T. quick, detachable rear wheel, primary kick start, cross-braced 
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get some freedom and solitude. 
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Warning The Surgeon General Has Determined 
Thai Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 






Al: When the engineers 
at Uniroyal said we'd 
feel the difference, we 
thought they were putting 
us on. But it's true. We 
feel it in our thrill show. 
You'll feel it on the road. 


Roy: These Uniroyals 
have flexible sidewalls, to 
help keep more tread on 
the road. They turn fast, 
they stop short, they can 
actually change the way 
your car behaves. 


Uni: You can actually feel 
the difference between 
Uniroyal Steel Belted 
Radials and regular bias-ply 
tires. We feel it stopping, 
starting, turning, even in 
wet weather on bad roads. 
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"All ihe kids in town get out of school 
all week so they can work here, huh?" 

"That’s so." 

"But what are you going to do now 
that the tournament is extended over into 
Monday?" 

"Not going to school Monday, cither. 
I got good grades. No point in going to 
school and maybe doing something to 
mess 'em up." 

"Have you found any interesting 
things, picking up trash?" 

"Have I found a lot of interesting 
things? Have I found a whole lot of 'em? 
I found a hundred dollars." 

"Don’t believe him," says a friend. 
"He lie more than the average liar." 

"I found a pint liquor bottle," says the 
first. 

"How docs Masters Week affect you?" 

"A lot. Whoo." 

"You tired?" 

"Yes, goodness. And I don’t get to sec 
my woman." 

"When you do sec her. though, next 
week, you'll have plenty of money." 

"That’s exactly the week I don't want 
to see her." 

"How much do you make?” 

"SI. 70 an hour; SI 50 a week." 

"That's pretty good." 

"For working 12 hours with one 15- 
minute break?" 

"Aren't there any white kids picking 
up paper?" 

"Naw. They holding ropes." 

"Black kids pick up paper and white 
kids hold ropes?" 

"Naw. Some black kids hold ropes. 
And they would take whites to pick up 
paper. But I don't know how long they 
would hold up under the work." 

Two white kids who were game to try 
were ROTC students ("they picked kids 
with short hair to represent the school") 
from Butler High. They were employed 
posting scores on the board near the 
8th hole, or Yellow Jasmine. Sloping 
up from the tec is a hill, one of the 
places w here the nonworking young tra- 
ditionally sun themselves under the 
scrutiny of security men. The score post- 
ers were using binoculars to get a load 
of strange girls going by in halters. ("A 
lot of girls from Ohio are here every 
year,” a local high-schooler observed. 
"Those Ohio girls are funny. They just 
want to listen to the way we talk.") 

One of the score posters took a break 
to change Tommy Aaron's number from 
three under to four. A cheer went up. The 


poster took a bow. "Thank you. thank 
you. I put up that score." he said. 

"Scoreboard guys get $5 a day meal 
money," his friend said, "and SIO on 
Monday, w hen we should be in school. 
We're going to break the color line next 
year. We're going to pick up paper." 

"Why?" 

"Those cats told us they were getting 
S2. 10 an hour." 

One major problem during the Mas- 
ters is the influx of automobiles. "We’ve 
got 1930 streets, and here it is 1973," 
pointed out a city policeman The depart- 
ment works overtime, some men 16 hours 
a day for seven days, to handle the extra 
traffic. Last year an officer on crutches 
had to be pressed into duty for office 
work. 

The traffic can be turned to the advan- 
tage of some, of course. Last year there 
was a man selling trampolines outside the 
main gate to the club. He said he had 
taken orders for five in six days. He had 
a sign up reading tramp-o-lines. try 
it. you'll like it. But he did not have 
an actual trampoline assembled on the 
scene. 

"Oughta put one up and have a broad 
in a bikini bouncing on it," a man told 
him. 

"Kids would get on it," he said. 

"Kids wouldn't be all," the man sard 
with a leer. 

Next to the trampoline man's lot. right 
across from Gate 3. Mrs. Dorothy Bry- 
ant was running a S400-a-week business 
in her front yard. Ordinarily her home 
doubles as the Washington Road Beau- 
ty Salon, which is why she has a beauty - 
parlor chair and a hat tree covered with 
wigs ("ones people' vc left”) in her liv- 
ing room, and hair-style photographs 
tacked up on her walls. She makes only 
about SI00 a week from beauty. During 
Masters Week she and her kids and her 
friends park cars and sell refreshments 
on the lawn. 

“In a couple of months the grass 
comes back up," she says. "I'm not even 
interested in golf, but this year we're get- 
ting S3 a car.” 

A great number of people in Augusta 
enjoy the Masters, but it can hardly lie 
said that any one emotion pervades the 
town during the tournament. On Satur- 
day night at the height of the week last 
year there was a party at the Sans Souci 
apartment complex, w hich offers its sin- 
gles and young marrieds a seven-hole 
putting green and other comforts. Out- 


side the party, in a Volkswagen, there was 
a pretty blonde young woman crying. 

Her husband wouldn't let her go out 
by herself, she said, and he worked at 
night and she worked during the day, and 
she wasn't happy being married, and 
she’d been drinking, and her husband 
had a gun, and she liked to dance, and 
she had to go home. 

"What,” she was asked as gently as 
possible, "does the Masters mean to 
you?" 

She spoke in terms of traffic. "The 
Masters," she pondered before starting 
up her car to go home. She was still cry- 
ing. "The Masters means 45 minutes to 
make an eight-minute drive." 

But few local reactions are as world- 
weary as that. One of the white-cover- 
alled trusties cutting weeds with a sling 
down by the river last year under min- 
imal supervision — Augusta has a model 
work-release program — said that there 
was considerable interest in the tourna- 
ment at the jail. "I'm looking to Janu- 
ary," he said. 

"You get out then?" 

"No. Don January. I got him in the 
pool." 

Down on Broad Street a thin old man 
was riding a big bicycle, prayer was 
written on the mudflap, there were Palm 
Sunday fronds on the back and the big 
basket contained a radio and a number 
of less identifiable items, hoke was writ- 
ten on the side of the bike. 

Hoke stopped to talk to another, 
somewhat less vigorous, old man stand- 
ing on the sidewalk. 

“I've known you a long time." Hoke 
said. "I've know n you since you were on 
the police force." 

The man lifted a lube to a hole in his 
throat and said through it, in a distant 
voice, "That's right." 

"Keep on," Hoke said to the man. 
"Don’t stop." 

"That's right," the man said. 

"That’s why l come out here every 
day," said Hoke. "Don't stop." And he 
pedaled on 

A little farther down the way Hokewas 
asked, "Do people in town get excited 
about the Masters?" 

"Some do," he said. "Some don't." 

"Do you?" 

"Oh yes. I listen to it on the radio 
here," Hoke said. He nodded his head 
firmly. "You got to have some recre- 
ation.” he went on. "or your mind'll just 
go . . plunk.” END 



O n the day before he is to pitch his 
second batting practice of spring 
training, Steve Blass sits in a booth in 
Trader Jack's restaurant in Bradenton 
Beach. Fla. and tells a funny story. He 
has always been good at telling a story. 
He has original material and the natural 
timing and proper inflections of a born 
comic. This story is truly funny, if slight- 
ly risque, and he tells it while ahsenl- 
mindedly peeling a shrimp and dipping it 
in red sauce. He raises the shrimp to his 
mouth and pauses an appropriate beat, 
but he delivers the punch line w ithout an- 
imation. Something is distracting him. 
He returns the uneaten shrimp to his 
plate. “Jeez, it's such a big thing, now." 
he says. "It never leaves me. No matter 
what I'm doing it never goes very far 
away. Just sitting here. I'm getting total- 
ly psyched up about it already. Before. 
I'd just go out and do it. I never thought 
about it. It's only batting practice. I used 
to joke around with the hitters, scream 
things at them, you know, agitate a little. 
But now. . . His shoulders sag notice- 
ably. and he shakes his head once. "I 
never struggled at pitching before. I 
mean. I was never 


uncertain about 
whether or not I 
wanted to walk out 
to the mound. Now, 

it scares me. Scares hell out of me. You 
have no idea how frustrating it is. You 
don't know where you're going to throw 
the ball. You're afraid you might hurt 
someone. You know you're embarrass- 
ing yourself but you can't do anything 
about it. You're helpless. Totally afraid 
and helpless. . . .** 


PITCHER IN SEARCH 
OF A PITCH 


Pittsburgh's Steve Blass was a big winner until his control began to 
go. The new season finds him desperately worried by PAT JORDAN 



Steve Blass has always been one of those 
fidgety pitchers who seem continually to 
be touching some part of themselves or 
their uniforms as if to reassure them- 
selves that they exist, there, on a major 
league mound, in a major league stadi- 
um. before thousands of major league 


fans. Reassured, he takes the sign from 
his catcher and begins his pump. He rais- 
es both hands overhead, and suddenly his 
right leg. the one in contact with the rub- 
ber. begins to wobble uncontrollably. 
From a distance that leg looks as if it has 
the consistency of an overcooked strand 
of spaghetti. Up close, it looks as if that 


leg is expressing an urge to flee. But Blass 
resists, keeps his right foot anchored to 
the rubber and delivers the pitch. 

During most of his career with the 
Pittsburgh Pirates. Blass was able to 
make his pitches cut some part of the 
plate. From 1966 to 1972 he was one of 
the premier control pitchers in the ma- 
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jor leagues. He averaged a little more 
than two bases on balls per game. His 
control, keen intelligence and more than 
adequate pitching repertoire earned him 
95 victories during that time. He won 18 
games in 1968, 16 games in '69, 15 games 
in ‘71 and 19 games in '72. Still, his mod- 
est nature and unflamboyant success 
(he has never won 20 games in a season) 
left him relatively anonymous to the 


baseball public until, in the fall of 1971, 
he became a World Scries hero. With the 
Pirates trailing the Baltimore Orioles two 
games to none. Blass pitched a three-hit- 
ter for his team's first victory. The Pi- 
rates eventually evened the Scries at three 
games apiece, and Danny Murlaugh, 
their manager, nominated Blass to pitch 
the seventh and deciding game on a Sun- 
day afternoon in Baltimore. 


The night before the game Blass went 
out to dinner w ith a few friends. He bare- 
ly picked at his food, rose before dessert 
and said he was going back to his hotel 
room. "I have a date with the wallpa- 
per," he said. "I have to count all the 
flowers." He was awake until early in the 
morning. He sat on the edge of his bed. 
staring at the flowered wallpaper, and 
contemplated his pitching strategy for 
the most important game of his career. 
That afternoon he pitched a four-hitter 
and brought the Pirates their first World 
Series title in 1 1 years. As always, he fid- 
geted and twitched on the mound in full 
view of the more than 53.000 fans at Me- 
morial Stadium and the millions more 
watching the game on television. To 
those who had never before seen Blass 
pitch, he must have looked like a puppet 
being jerked about by an unseen hand, 
or maybe just a scared young boy trying 
desperately to keep from coming apart 
in the face of such pressures. Yet he 
weathered the pressures in such a heroic- 
manner that afterward, in the Pirates' 
locker room, he was besieged by report- 
ers, cameras, flashbulbs and micro- 
phones. Naked but for a towel wrapped 
around his waist, he confronted the re- 
porters with boyish exuberance. “Imag- 
ine!" he said. “Me! A skinny kid from 
Falls Village, Connecticut! A World Se- 
ries hero!” He seemed truly amazed. At 
29. w ith a slight build and clear blue eyes, 
he did look more like a young boy than 
a 12-year baseball professional. (He still 
does. His body amazes him, he says. He 
has never suffered a sore arm. aching 
back, or ripped muscles, while younger 
men— his teammate Dock Ellis, for in- 
stance — seem unable to get through a 
season without an injury.) 

The reporters smiled at his exuberance, 
dismissing it as the worldly charm of a 
mature man who had crisscrossed the 
continent in jumbo jets, who was mak- 
ing a salary of more than $70,000 a sea- 
son, who had just won two superbly 
pitched games in one of the most pres- 
sure-packed of World Series, and who 
was definitely not just “a skinny kid" 
from a quaint little northern Connecticut 
town that contained two banks, a village 
inn, a few pre-Revolutionary War 
homes, a selectman named Miles Blod- 
gett and 931 people, all of whom knew 
Steve Blass personally. But to Blass it did 
not matter how’ those reporters saw him; 
it mattered only how he saw himself. 

“I'm as happy just being here," he said 
continued 
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in the spring. "I mean, why me? There 
are plenty of pitchers with better stuff 
than me and they’re not in the majors. 
I’ve always felt I owed the Pirates for let- 
ting me pitch. I really have great affec- 
tion for the organization. For some rea- 
son they always treated me as a fair- 
haired boy. Would you believe I'm 
making S90.000 a season and I never won 
20 games in a season?" He shakes his 
head in disbelief. "Really, it amazes me! 
My success amazes me." 

Bolstered by the '71 Series. Blass had 
a superb season in 1972. Fie won 19 
games for his new manager. Bill Virdon. 
and lost only eight. He had an FRA of 
2.48 while walking only 84 batters in 250 
innings, He won a game against the Cin- 
cinnati Reds in the National League 
playoffs, and was chosen by Virdon to 
start the deciding game of that series. 
Blass pitched seven creditable innings be- 
fore he was relieved in a game the Reds 
eventually won on a wild pitch in the 
ninth inning. 

And then in 1973 Steve Blass won three 
games. He lost nine. He walked 84 bat- 
ters in 89 innings and posted one of the 
highest ERAs among major league pitch- 
ers— 9.81. By July. Virdon seldom used 
him. By September, when the Bucs were 
fighting for the pennant. Virdon told re- 
porters he would no longer risk pitching 
Steve Blass in such important ball games. 
"He probably won't pitch for the re- 
mainder of the season.” said Virdon. 
When asked by reporters why he didn't 
pul Blass on the disabled list. Virdon 
said. "There's nothing physically wrong 
with him." 

"If I was Virdon I wouldn't have used 
me. either," Blass says. "I was totally in- 
effective and wild. He gave me more 
chances than I had a right to expect. He 
was fighting for a pennant, and I couldn't 
even hit the catcher. I didn't get hit my- 
self all year. How could I? I was throw- 
ing the ball behind batters. I started the 
season poorly, but thought nothing of it. 
1 had had poor starts before — I was 2-8 
one year — and had always been able to 
turn them around. 

"But instead of snapping out of it, I 
got progressively worse. After 13 starts I 
was absolutely inefficient. It was a me- 
chanical thing at first. My motion was 
uncoordinated. I was hurrying my pitch- 
es. My body was moving faster toward 
the plate than my arm. and to compen- 
sate. my arm began rushing to catch up. 
The result was I was throwing pitches 

continued 
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Spend a weekend around 
a hot set of wheels. 



Hottest speed shop 
in town. 


Our wheels are the hottest 
a guy or gal can find. Wheels 
with wings. At your Air National 
Guard unit, 

Give us one weekend a 
month of 
your time to 
help move 
those 

wheels, and 
we'll give you 
a lot back. 

A chance to learn a skill 
like aircraft mechanics, 
electronics, radar, computer 
operations, drafting, 
accounting, metalworking. 

A chance to earn 
extra money— over $40 
a weekend to start, 

Veterans, of course. 


earn even more. 

A chance to 
learn leadership. Do 
something different. 
Help the country 
And community. 

It may be the 
most important 
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part-time job in America. 
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For some, there's the station wagon. For some 
the common van. And now. for others, there’s some 
thing more. The Voyager. 

For openers. Voyager holds anything a stan 
dard-sizc station wagon can hold and a whole lot 
more, like half a neighborhood on its way to school 
There’s an optional seating arrangement for 

The new 




15 people. The most the competition from Ford 
and Chevrolet can seat is 12. 

There’s more. Every Voyager is built to last 
with Chrysler Corporation engineering features. 
Such as an Electronic Ignition System that means 
more miles between tune-ups than conventional 
systems. 


The Voyager has a tighter turning diameter 
and a bigger fuel tank than Ford or Chevrolet. 

It handles as easily as a full-size station wagon. 

It comes with power front disc brakes. And 
much more. 

The new Plymouth Voyager. It gives you 
more to look into. Now at your Plymouth Dealer’s. 


Plymouth wagon. 
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Extra care in engineering ... it makes a difference. 






Four of the five hotels actually on Waikiki Beach are Sheraton. 


You're going too far to settle for less. 

Being on the beach is what it's all 
about in Waikiki. Let Sheraton put 
you right on Waikiki Beach — for 
only a few dollars more than you'd 
pay for a hotel blocks from the beach. 
Sheraton offers a range of accommo- 
dations to suit your budget — from 
$20 to $41. double occupancy. 

Call your travel agent 
or Sheraton at this toll-free number: 

800 - 325-3535 



And don't miss Sheraton’s 
delightful Neighbor Island 
hotels:Sheraton-Maui on 
Kaanapali Beach 
and Sheraton-Kauai 
on Poipu Beach. 


Royal 
Hawaiian 


Sheraton-Waikiki 


Stay at one Sheraton, 
play and charge at all five. 


Sheraton Hotels in Hawaii 


SHERATON MOTELS AND MOTOR INNS A WORLDWIDE SERVICE OE ITT 




PITCHER ronlinunl 


high and outside to right-handed batters 
and behind the heads of lefthanders. Af- 
ter a while, I knew what was wrong but 
I couldn't correct it. It was just a pitch- 
er's slump: I should have been able to 
snap out of it sooner than I did. Maybe 
1 wasn't analytical enough. I don't like 
to break things down too much. I can 
handle things as long as they’re going 
along smoothly.” 

Blass became so emotionally dis- 
traught that he was almost relieved to 
learn that Virdon would no longer use 
him. It was a burden off his shoulders. 
He would no longer have to walk out to 
the mound and embarrass himself. 

“You don’t understand how immense 
a frustration I fell,” he says. "A sore arm 
is tangible. I can understand that. There’s 
a reason. But w hat was happening to me 
... I didn’t understand that." 

Before the season ended Virdon was 
tired and replaced with Murtaugh. a wily 
old Irishman who has managed to con- 
vince the Pirate organization men that 
he is their ntessiah. Hoping to rebuild 
Blass' confidence, Murtaugh announced 
that he would start him in a game. Blass 
was terrified. 

“It was in Chicago." he says. "Six 
weeks before, the last time I pitched. I 
walked five batters in 1% innings. I 
roamed the streets of Chicago until 5:30 
in the morning. Chicago isn’t too much 
fun to walk around at any time. I tried to 
analyze what was wrong with my motion. 

I broke it down to the slightest detail, 
tried to remember how to put my foot on 
the rubber, take my sign, go into my 
pump, and so on. and the next day it 
worked. I didn't win the game, but I only 
gave up two hits in five innings. The next 
game I pitched I went through the same 
routine, and again I pitched well. It was 
just like starting all over again. I had to 
use all my concentration on how to throw 
the ball properly. 1 couldn’t even begin to 
think about outsmarting the hitters. Be- 
fore, I'd always had to concentrate on 
outsmarting the hitters because I didn't 
have the stuff to overpower them.” 

“That’s what’s wrong with Steve," 
says Don Osborn, who returned as the 
Pirates’ pitching coach this spring after 
a year's hiatus. "He has better stuff than 
most pitchers, but he doesn't believe it.” 

After the '73 season Blass went to the 
Florida Winter Instructional League 
(primarily a postseason training ground 
for minor league prospects) to see if he 
could sustain his late-season success. He 


pitched creditably twice there under the 
watchful eyes of Osborn and Murtaugh. 
The manager told him, “Go on home, 
Steve. You're back where you used to 
be." Murtaugh. who considers himself a 
master psychologist, did not bother to re- 
mind Blass that his performances in the 
FWIL were against minor league baiters. 
The confidence he was trying to foster 
may have been based on a false premise. 

"I needed something positive to gel me 
through the winter," says Blass, "and 
those games helped. My wife and I spent 
most of the winter talking about what 
had gone wrong during the season. We'd 
seen what happened to some guys who 
went through years like that. It changed 
their whole personalities. We were 
pleased that it hadn't changed me much. 
But two years in a row like that . . . I 
don't know. That might change me. 
Baseball wouldn't be fun then. I think 
I'd just quit. But I got through the sea- 
son without any visible scars. Of course. 

I wasn't as easygoing as I used to be. It's 
hatd to be a free spirit when you're to- 
tally helpless. I used to kid around a lot 
w ith the guys, loo. But until I start mak- 
ing a contribution to the club again. I 
don't feel I have the license.” 

Ever since he arrived in Pittsburgh, 
Blass has been the resident humorist on 
a relatively humorless club. During the 
'73 disasters, when a reporter asked him 
if he felt he was being punished for his 
transgressions, Blass replied, "No. If 
God wanted to punish me for my sins He 
would have zapped me four years ago." 

On the rare occasions when he offends 
someone— never intentionally— he is 
quick to make amends. "One year I 
found an old German World War I hel- 
met," he says. “I used to wear it in the 
locker room to make the guys laugh. 
Dick Young [sports columnist for the 
New York Daily News) got wind of it 
and wrote a scathing column about me. 
He said I was mocking a war thousands 
of American soldiers died fighting in. 
Jeez. I couldn't believe anyone could take 
it rliai seriously. Still, out of deference 
to Dick I got rid of the helmet." 

Steve Blass wears glasses, old Hush 
Puppies and short-sleeved shirts with tiny 
button-down collars. In a way he resem- 
bles Woody Allen. Like Allen he is for- 
ever mocking his success and himself, as 
if secretly he distrusts it all. He can find 
in himself no basis for it. for having 
his talent. He is an archetypical Allen 
character who sees himself as insignifi- 
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Paul, I can't wait -send i 


My name is_ 
I live at 


. i Haverlite, 
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Sandoval, our feisty promotion man- 
laid eyes on Haverlite, he almost 
omposure and sang-froid that had 
always been his hallmark and the 
envy of his associates. "Madre 
mfa," he exclaimed (partially 
relapsing into his native idiom), 
“this is absolutely the perfect 
gadget to make friends and new 
customers for Haverhill's." And 
Paul was right! Because Haver- 
lite is a narrow focus, hi-inten- 
sity, disposable flashlight that 
{ you can slip in your shirt pocket, 
ft just like a pen. It'll give vou 
I up to five hours of dazzlino 
1 light, and it's it your disposal 

■ whenever you need it. Paul is 
B selling Haverlite, for 99*. 

■ which is not necessarily a 

■ testimonial to his business 

■ acumen-but he has his job 

■ and we have ours. And he’ll 

^B also send you all kinds of 
^B funky literature, our newest 
^B Catalog (a real eye popper). 

^B and lovable extrovert that 

H he is. a $2 Gift Certificate 
^B that you may apply to your 
^B next purchase. We figure 

;j ■ postage and handling of 

^B Haverlite to cost us some- 
^B thinq like 60*. but Paul 
^B said “No way. round it 
^B down to something rea- 
^B sonable." and we gave 

^B in once more and re- 

t ■ duced it to 1*. So if you 
^B want a piercing beam 

ty^^B of light at your instant 
^B disposal, send us a 
^B St bill (no checks. 

please, it maddens 
^B our stodgy bankers) 

"f^^B and we'll rush Hav- 

erlite right out to 
'I^e^B you. We can only 

' IflX afford to lose that 

IIkS much money, so- 

please -only one 
ItBj^B per customer. 
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Save energy and make the g reatest 
cooking discovery since fire! 

Amana / ^Jt <Jaia.n /j e 
witti the 5- Year Total Ap pliance warrant y! 



The Amana Radarange Oven saves energy . . . 
uses 50% to 75% less electricity than a conven- 
tional electric range.' All the energy goes Into 
heating the food . . . none is wasted heating the 
oven. The food gets hot, but the oven stays cool. 
There's no warm-up time to waste power. And 
when you cook fast, you save valuable energy! 

What's more, the Radarange oven can cost 
less to own than any other microwave oven! 
This "5-Year Total Appliance Warranty" means 
that regardless of the initial cost, you save sub- 
stantial money if you need service. Only Amana 
has it! 

'Based on tests by an independent source and The 
Amana Test Kitchen. 


Amana warrants for five years from date of 
original purchase, parts and related labor when 
the product is used for normal home use within 
the U.S. and warranty service performed by an 
authorized Amana servicer. 

Your responsibility is for serviceman's travel 
charges, local cartage and normal maintenance. 

Warranty void where product is misused, dam- 
aged or altered; serial plate is defaced or service 
seal is broken. 

Warranty applies in Canada except for taxes, 
duties and assessments levied at time of part 
export. 

See your Amana retailer, or write Ann Mc- 
Gregor. Dept. 319, Amana. Iowa 52203. 


If it doesn't say 


Amana . it s not 


Backed by a century-old tradition of fine craftsmanship. 

AMANA REFRIGERATION, INC., AMANA. IOWA 52203 • SUBSIDIARY OF RAYTHEON COMPANY 


SPORTSPEAKERS 


They're a new breed. ..as dynamic behind a 
microphone as they are behind a bat or the 
line of scrimmage. 

They've practically revolutionized the art of 
the after-dinner speech, and they're on the 
rostersof the Sports Illustrated Speakers Bureau 
—the largest list of sport stars available for 
speaking engagements in the world. 

We call them Sportspeakers. 

You can call them at (212) 556-3338. Ask for 
Keith Morris, Director, Sports Illustrated Speakers 
Bureau. 


PITCHER . omimifit 

cant in a world full of significant people. 
("Jee/, I was watching Tom Seavcr 
throw the other day. What stuff! He 
amazes me!" ) Now that his success is de- 
teriorating, Blass gives the impression 
that he feels he is losing things he had 
possessed fraudulently. Sooner or later, 
he had always expected to be exposed. 

Before taking the mound to pitch his sec- 
ond batting practice (“He was terrible 
the first time," says Osborn). Blass said, 
"I'll find out down here how solid my 
foundation is." ft was a freezing, windy 
day at the Pirates' complex in Bradenton 
as he began to throw. He threw to the 
same batter for 10 minutes. At one point 
he threw eight straight balls, some in the 
dirt on the outside corner of the plate, 
some over hiscatcher's head and one that 
hit the batter, a lefthander, in the shoul- 
der. On the mound he fidgeted and sweat- 
ed and tried to swallow, and then he 
threw a pitch two feel outside. "He's 
fighting himself again." said Osborn 
from behind the batting cage. 

When Blass walked off the mound, de- 
jected. Danny Murtaugh called over to 
him. "Attaboy, Steve. You looked pret- 
ty good. You were right around the plate. 

I don't see how you pitchers can throw 
today, it's so cold." Blass nodded and 
walked out to left field to shag fly balls. 

A week later Steve Blass pitched in his 
first exhibition game of the spring. In 
three innings he walked five batters, hit 
two. threw one wild pitch and surren- 
dered four earned runs. Of the 17 bat- 
ters he faced. 1 2 reached base. Four outs 
were recorded on double plays. Catch- 
er Manny Sanguillcn threw out one run- 
ner trying to steal, and another runner 
was cut down at the plate on a wild pitch 
that Blass had fired over Sanguillen's 
head. In his second outing of the spring 
Blass walked 10 batters in four innings. 
In the sixth inning he walked five batters 
and in the seventh he gave up a three- 
run home run, "It's discouraging," he 
said. His manager was undaunted, how- 
ever. Murtaugh told reporters, "I'm 
afraid the writers will put too much em- 
phasis on how Blass does. There is noth- 
ing crucial about Blass' pitching at this 
time. ... I wouldn't want it written that 
it was a major setback for Blass." 

All in all. during spring training Blass 
pitched 20 innings. He gave up 17 hits 
and 22 runs. He walked 33 batters, hit 
lOand threw seven wild pitches. The road 
ahead would not be easy. end 



* Pan Arris Work! 


First Prize; 


Wirt two glorious wee\s 
of sailing , sunning, swimming 
in the Caribbean 

for yourself and any three people i 

you'd like to invite. For one week, 
and crew a 46' sailing yacht, stocke^ 
a skipper and everything you need^H 
discovering new ports in the CariMH 
And spend another week »ulu- 
Secret Harbour Beach Hvyel 
U.S. Virgin Islands. Pat' Am uJUMn 
party to St. Thomas, vfherc 
World Yacht will awjTt youJg&SR 


duffel-type 
soiling bag. 


The New Ports 
Sweepstakes 

Alive with more than 2,000 prizes! 


crew on a 34' sailing yacht 
Stocked wltna Wkippyr arid 
everything you’ll need for 
discovering new ports in 

Caribbean. You’ll fly Pan Am 

to sunny St. Thomas where J 
you’ll set sail. 


Newport 


Newport... Alive with pleasure 


I New Ports Sweepstakes Official Rules 2.031 prizes in total, win more !h 

■ .is you l ki‘ Ail prizes will bo aw, ini*' • t it bookings are subject to availability. No purchase necessary. 

sr. print your name, address and Zip Code on the entry blank or use a plain piece ot paper important Mail each 
I entry separately and mi lude with your entry, two bottom (laps Irom any NEWPORT Cigarette packor a 3"* 5" piece 
| ol paper on winch you have printed the word "NEWPORT" in plain block lellers To be eligible, entries must be 
I received by trie judging organization on or before July 31. 1974. Winners will be determined by random drawing 
I Irom all eligible entnes received. Flair Merchandising. Inc., is the independent judging organization whose de- 
I cisions are final. For a list ol First. through Third Prize Winners, and judge's statement enunciating the method 
I used to determine entitlement to prizes, send a separate, stamped, sell-addressed envelope to: New Ports 
I Winners List. P.0. Box 4464A. Chicago. III. 60677. Sweepstakes open only to residents ot the U S A over 21 years 
ot age lorillard employees and theirTamilics. its affiliated companies, its advertising agencies and Flair Merchan- 
dising. Inc . are not eligible Void m Idaho. Georgia, Missouri and Washmglon and wherever else prohibited or 
restne led by law Taxes, it any, are trie responsibility ol tbe winners No substitute prize will be ottered and 
are not transferable It you want your lavorite dealer to win, write his name under yours. II you win a grand pi 
will receive an RCA color TV set. 




Mail to: NEW PORTS Sweepstakes, P.0. Box #4464 S. Chicago. III. 60677. 


warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 



Good things 





a helmet and eye protection. Keep lights on and check the local laws before you ride. 


happen on a Honda. 



Wherever you go these days, you see more 
people riding Honda motorcycles. All kinds ol 
people. Workers. Students. Executives. 
Youngsters. And, quite a few more women 

Why? Because of the good things they're 
discovering. 

Economy, for one. A Honda four-stroke 
engine just sips gas to go for miles. 

Dependability. No one else has Honda's 
reputation in that area. 

Choice. Honda offers the world's largest 
selection of models. A bike for every rider. 


Service. Honda has more friendly dealers 
throughout the United States to get you started 
and keep you going. 

Fun. That’s the best thing of all. Whether 
you ride a Honda to get to work or to get away, 
you just seem to enjoy the ride a little more. 

Try it yourself. Visit the Honda dealer 
in your neighborhood. 

And let the good things start happening 
for you. 



londa “K" numbers indicate model changes For brochure, write American Honda Motor Co Inc Dept JF Box 50, Gardena. California 90247 See Yellow Pages lor nearest dealer C 1974 AHM. 





“The headwaiter took one look at my Penguin, 
and gave me the best table in the house!’ 

— Don Meredith 

“Of course, he also took a good look at the $20 bill in my palm. 

"So maybe it wasn't the Penguin that made the difference. 

But I think it helped. Because when I'm wearing Munsingwear. 

I always look good. When I'm looking good. I feel good. And 
good things just seem to happen!' 

Ask for the Munsingwear Penguin when you’re buying 
sportswear. Then get ready for good things to happen. 

Looking good. That’s what the Penguin is all about. 

ncy N ASA • - • ■ • -ANOSlAM* LINTS Of SPORTSWEAR ARf AVA. AS, f a:s,\, STO-i . CV V. •. ASA* 7UU.I ENWOOO AVt MINW APOl>S M*NN 
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track & field Richard W. Johnston 


Hawaiian eyes on Boston 

Take one doctor, one nurse and their six children. Mix well with the joys 
of running. Result? Something bright and new for an old marathon 


R esidents of Boston, a city famous 
not only for beans, cod and scrod 
but for the fact that it voted for George 
McGovern in 1972, may get a consider- 
able ethnic shock next week. Somewhere 
in the pack of 1. 400-odd participants in 
•he 78th annual Boston Marathon, may- 
be not too far from the front of it, will 
be a gaggle of boys and girls, aged nine 
to 15. and two adults, all wearing shirts 
brazenly emblazoned The Hunky Bunch. 

The Dictionary of American St any de- 
fines "hunky" as: "derogatory. A Cen- 
tral European, especially . . . immigrant 
laborer; specifically a Hungarian. Slav, 
Pole or Lithuanian: a bohunk." But cool 
it there. Boston. These are not oppressed 
Europeans fleeing the steel mills of Gary 
or the coal pits of Appalachia: these 
hunkies are from Honolulu, where the 
ethnic slur — except when it is directed at 
Hawaii’s junior Senator — falls soft as 
tropic mist over a rainbow of minorities. 
Where else would a leading Chinese res- 
taurant invent and flaunt a dish called 
Chinaman's Hat? Where else could a 
Ast-rising immigrant Italian name his 
restaurant The Golden Guinea? 

The Honolulu Hunkies are about as 
Slavic as crisp won ton. and just as good. 
They arc Dir-t.nd Mrs. Hing Hua Chun 
and their six children .lerry. May 
Lynne, Hinky, June. Joy and Daven - 
and they are all members of the Mid-Pa- 
fcific Road Runners Club. They arc com- 
peting in the marathon at the invitation 
of the American Medical Joggers Asso- 
ciation, the only separate group the Bos- 
ton Athletic Association tolerates in the 
race. None of the Chuns could qualify 
as official entrants under the stern rules 


enforced by the BAA (age; 19 or over: 
qualifying time: 3:30:0). 

They call themselves The Hunky 
Bunch because long ago Dr. Chun's 
Honolulu schoolmates gave up on Hing 
Hua and nicknamed him Hunky. The 
name stuck. Although Dr. Chun is a dis- 
tinguished internist and cardiologist, 
chief of medicine at St. Francis Hospital 
and an associate professor at the Uni- 
versity of Hawaii, his license plates carry 
the name Hunky and his telephone book 
listing is "Chun, Dr. H.H. Hunky." 

The Chuns may not be the country’s 
first family, but they probably are its fast- 
est. If it were not for the Boston age lim- 
itations, four of the kids could be offi- 
cial competitors. In the AAU-sanctioned 
Rim of the Pacific marathon last Decem- 
ber in Honolulu, the first marathon any 
of them had ever run. Jerry , then 14, fin- 
ished in 3:09:20. Hinky, 13. was next at 
3:13:39, followed by Daven. 9, whose 
3:19:01 beat the world age-group record 
by about nine minutes. June, 14, crossed 
the line in 3:25:31, just 40 seconds over 
Doreen Assumma's U.S. women's age 
record. The other Chuns did not make 
the 3:30:0 qualify ing limit, but they did 
well enough — May Lynne, 15, finished in 
3:43:09, and Joy, 13. in 3:46:51. Dr. 


Chun, then 41, followed with 3:48:23. 
Mrs. Chun. 45. did not run in that race. 

Before someone asks how one family 
can have so many 13- and 14-year-olds, 
it should be noted that both Hunky anil 
his w ife Connie were married before. The 
boys arc all Hunky’s, and are an even 
mix of Chinese and Japanese. The girls, 
like their mother, are pure Filipina. Al- 
though Connie did not enter the Hon- 
olulu marathon, she is ready for Boston. 

"How many 45-ycar-old women ever 
run at Boston?" she asked last week. 

"The book doesn't show any," her 
husband replied. 

“Good." Connie said. "I set age- 
group record." 

Hunky, a third-generation native of 
Hawaii, speaks faultless English, but 
Connie's speech is exotically flavored by 
her native Philippines. Visayan was her 
first language (she also speaks Tagalog 
and ilocano). 

The improbable meld that created The 
Hunky Bunch began in 1970 when Con- 
nie vacationed in Honolulu. She had 
been recently divorced and was living in 
San Francisco with her three daughters, 
none of whom had ever run a block. 
Hunky , also divorced, had become inter- 
ested in preventive heart-attack therapy 
continued 



IN HONOLULU PARK. MAY LYNNE LEADS DR. CHUN. DAVEN, JUNE, JOY, MOTHER CONNIE, JERRY AND HINKY 
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English 

Leather 

Shave 

Cream. 

One Man. 
One Scent. 

Why smell of one scent from 
shave cream, and another from 
after shave? Especially when 
you can have the clean, honest 
scent of English Leather- After 
Shave in our Power Foam Shave 
Cream. 

You'll find your razor glides 
and shaves super-close. 

Afterwards, finish off with 
English Leather After Shave. 

You'll look like a million and 
you won't smell like two scents. 



Power Foam Shave Cream U o/. $1 50, 6 <M SI. 00 
Available in Canaria 

MEM COMPANY. INC . Nnrlhv.ile. N J. 07647 *1973 


when he set up the Si. Francis coronary- 
care unit in 1968. and- influenced by the 
Air Force aerobics program — was in the 
process of switching from tennis to jog- 
ging. He had just enlisted I l-year-old 
Jerry as a fellow jogger when he met Con- 
nie. but their respective broods were not 
introduced until the wedding. 

"I didn't know what 1 was getting 
into," Connie said last week in mock out- 
rage as she presided over a “training 
table" family dinner of Chinese and Fil- 
ipino gourmet delights. She and the rest 
of the gang had just run 1 8 miles. "When 
he start all this running stuff, I get so 
mad. But pretty soon kids all gonna run. 
so I decided join 'em." 

Hunky said, "With some of us run- 
ning, the rest couldn't fight it." June said. 
semi-sotto voce, "Yeah, we couldn't fight 
it, all right," but she was smiling when 
she said it. May Lynne grinned, with 
good cause. "May Lynne was a little but- 
terball when we got married," Hunky 
said. Now May Lynne not only is pretty 
but weighs in at a lissome 1 10 pounds. 

Jerry, the first Chun to run compet- 
itively, began in 1970, and to list all the 
age-group and exact-age records the fam- 
ily has broken since would fill this page. 
Suffice that Daven, the 9-year-old super- 
star, holds 10 world marks for ages eight 
and nine in distances ranging from two 
miles to the marathon, and that the Chun 
collection of Hawaiian, U.S. and world 
records totals 60. The living room of their 
sprawling, one-story house is festooned 
wall to wall with ribbons, and it is hard 
to find a table or shelf that is not bur- 
dened by trophies. 

The athletic clutter extends to the 
large, screened lanai behind the living, 
dining and kitchen quarters. The lanai 
not only has a full set of barbells and a 
punching bag, but it also houses 1 3-year- 
old Hinky’s hobbies (Hinky's real name 
is Hingson, a Chinese way of saying "ju- 
nior"). These include a large rabbit and 
two chickens. There used to be four, but 
since two is the legal limit, one was put 
in the pot and another given away. Still 
around arc one hen and a large, gaudily 
feathered rooster with powerful spurs. 
"We don't fight him," Hinky says. "Just 
keep him for stud." Cockfighting is il- 
legal in Hawaii: cockbreeding is not. The 
rabbit and chickens are neatly penned, 
and in the adjoining yard are three 
dogs — a black Labrador, a German 
shepherd and a poi dog of unknown an- 
cestry. Joy and Jerry share a somewhat 
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different hobby they arc "dealers," but 
not in the commodities most often as- 
sociated with that word. What they push 
at their respective schools is Gookinaid. 
the body-fluid replenishing agent known 
officially as F.R.G. 

The Hunky Bunch would send a horse* 
player to a saloon in despair: the family 
is a triumph of conditioning over blood- 
lines and conformation. The 6' I" Hunky 
played no sports at all in high school, at 
the University of Hawaii or at North- 
western, where he got his medical train- 
ing. He did not even take up tennis until 
he became a 190-pound intern in Phil- 
adelphia. Connie, born on the island of 
Panay, was a visiting nurse flying from 
island to island in the Philippines. When 
she was 28 she won a Fulbright Schol- 
arship in nursing and chose Loma Lind* 
University in California. She went on to 
earn a master's degree at the University 
of Hawaii and now, at 45, is planning to 
study law. Tiny (5' 2" and 104 pounds) 
and full of exuberance, she is in sharp 
but agreeable contrast to her articulate 
but controlled husband, whose weight 
has dropped to 155. As far as Hunky 
knows, he is of pure Cantonese extrac- 
tion, but one suspects— in view of his 
height, his aquiline nose and high, Amer- 
ican Indian cheekbones — that there are 
some Manehusor Mongolians on the an- 
cestral tree. Curiously, the kids not only 
relate well to each other but actually looiJ 
related. They have been taught to cul- 
tivate their minds as well as their bodies, 
and every one of them is on the school 
honor roll except Daven. whose school 
does not have one. He was. however, 
president of his fourth-grade class. ^ 

When the young H unkies began to be 
publicized in the Honolulu papers, they 
had a little peer group trouble w ith kids 
who neither studied nor ran. One dis- 
gruntled acquaintance asked June. 
"How conic you goodie-goodies get all 
that publicity?” June replied with un 5 
shakable dignity, "I guess because we're 
just special." One thing that makes The 
Hunky Bunch special is their gung-ho 
morale and devotion to one another. 

“The running was good when we first 
got married." Connie said. "Kids didn'j, 
have energy enough left to fight." They 
seldom fight now, and when an argument 
does come up it is settled after dinner at 
"a jury trial." 

"Everybody speak up and say what 
they think," Connie said. "Then whole 
family decide who's right." * 

rominufd 



Nova the thirteenth. 


Nova was a sensible car when 
it was first introduced, and it’s even 
a more sensible car today. 

Low priced, uncomplicated and 
solid. 

Each year we try to make it a 
better Nova. 

This year, for example, we 
made some meaningful mechanical 
changes. Like a new, improved 
hydraulic bumper system. 


The Nova Six is a particularly 
suitable car for these times. While 
you can reap the economy of a six- 
cylinder engine, you can also enjoy 
the ride, the comfort, and enough 
space for five or six adults. 




You can even order the extra 
convenience of the wagon-like Nova 
Hatchback if you like. 

Maybe the time is right for you 
to consider the newest Nova. 

The 1974 Nova. 

Nova XIII. 


CHEVROLET MAKES SENSE FOR AMERICA. 



Take the rattle and roar 
out of garden tractors 
and what do you have? 


These new BolensTractors. 


These rugged new 16 hp Bolens tractors are quiet. And then some. Because they're not 
just over-mufflered. But re-engineered from the inside out. To cut noise and vibration. 
And give you sophisticated new power for every yard and garden chore. With effortless 
operator controls. Like Bolens hydrostatic drive that gives you full forward to zero to full 
— ' reverse with one pedal control. 4-position hy- 

^ draulic attachment lifts. Dual rear 

wheel brakes. And Bolens exclu- 
power collar 

clicks attachments 
I with just fingertip pressure. 
I I All this with your choice of 
new twin or single cylinder 
hp engines. See the com- 

-- plete of Bolens tractors 

other outdoor power 
ment your For 

address, dial 800-447-4700 toll free (in 
\\£ ^ I Illinois, dial 800-322-4400). FMC Cor- 

I J poration. Port Washington, Wis. 53074. 


•FMC 


Consumer 

Products 



TRACK & FIELD ronllnilfd 


This family-style democracy extends 
throughout the relationship. Connie and 
Hunky split the cooking. "I do the fan- 
cy Chinese dishes." he said. "Connie has 
some Filipino specialties but she's also 
the hamburger and pizza cook and she 
squeezes the juice.” The juice is either 
guava or LUikoi (passion fruit), a staple 
at the Chun table. Hunky likes a beer or 
two and an occasional cocktail, but Con- 
nie does not touch alcohol. "One little 
sip makes my ears turn red." she said. 
The kids have rotating two-week assign- 
ments, always in brother-sister pairs. One 
time it will be kitchen cleanup, another 
table-setting, another housework. There 
is also daily prayer. Connie and her 
daughters are Seventh Day Adventists, 
which is a problem because so many 
track meets are held on Saturday. 

Before "togetherness" became such a 
tired word the Chuns could have been 
designated a prime example of family 
unity. "It's a cliche," Hunky mused the 
other night, "but 1 guess you could say 
these are the best years of our lives." Con- 
nie nodded enthusiastic agreement, and 
so did the kids. The Chuns might also 
be damned in some circles as overachiev- 
ers, particularly by underachievers, but 
neither Hunky nor Connie resembles 
skate parents who drive their youngsters 
to world championships. "I hope the 
kids will run competitively as long as they 
enjoy it," Hunky said, "but track isn't a 
career sport. Running has helped us build 
a lasting base of endurance in case we 
need it. but scholarship will provide a 
choice of careers. Even if the kids aban- 
don running, the expanded cardiovascu- 
lar system we've implanted can be reac- 
tivated quickly if they should wish to 
resume in later life.” 

Meanwhile, the immediate concern of 
all the Chuns is the Boston Marathon. 
One evening w hen Hunky, tired by a long 
siege at the hospital, proposed a holiday 
from running, he was shouted down. The 
kids and Connie set off without him for 
their regular, two-hour evening ramble 
across the flats of Kechi Lagoon Park 
and up and down the hills of the famous 
Tantalus Drive. The Chuns have heard 
a lot of horror stories about Boston's 
Heartbreak Hill, the three-stage rise late 
in the race that destroys many a Boston 
contestant’s hopes. Is The Hunky Bunch 
worried about Heartbreak Hill? Daven, 
a shy child who does not talk much 
around adults, spoke for the family. 

"No," he said. end 
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To help stop Athlete's Foot 
more people use Desenex 
than any other remedy. 



That’s because anti-fungal 
Desenex contains a medically- 
proven formula that has success 
fully helped millions of sufferers. 
And the number gets bigger 
every year. 

To help heal Athlete’s Foot, 
use Desenex Ointment at night 
and Desenex Powder, or Aerosol, 
during the day. 

When used routinely, Desenex 
provides continuing protection 
against fungous infection. 


•1974 Pharmacraft Consumer Products 
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Map Eater. 



The Seiberling Steel Radial. 
Tempered steel belts cushioned 
lor a soft ride. So strong, so 
steady, most people will get 
over 40,000 miles out of it. Get 
the details at your Seiberling 
dealer's. And take the better 
road on the Seiberling Steel 
Radial. For the dealer 
nearest you, dial toll-free: 
1-800-447-4700. 

(Illinois residents call 
1-800-322-4400) 


I Seiberling. The Better Road. 



The new dura 
went so much 
the other d 
we didn’t belie 



bleDT Titleist 

farther than 
arable balls, 
re our own test 



When we lirst tested our new Surlyn -cover I)'I' Titleist 
golf ball, we knew it would go farther than anybody 
else's durable ball. But we had no idea our ball would go 
that much farther. We suspected the test. 

So we brought in an independent research company. 
And we tested again. And again. And again. And we got 
the same results. The same results. The same results. 

If you look at the DT Titleist closely, you’ll notice it has 
Acushnet’s unique, aerodynamicallv designed dimple pattern, with 
dimples specially designed for this ball. It's one of the things that 
makes it the longest and most accurate durable ball in golf. You'll be 
reminded of the famous Titleist click and feel when you play this 
ball. That’s because it’s a wound ball, like the regular Titleist. 

Ask your pro to show you the test results comparing the new 
DT Titleist with all the other durable balls. Then we’d like to 
refer you to another test that’ll impress you even more with 
this new ball: take it out and play it. ^ 


ACU5HNET GOLF EQUIPMENT M 

Sold thru golf course pro shops only 


DT Titleist . The tough 
new playing partner of the 
one and only Titleist. 


handball /Ron Reid 



The Super Eight celebrated their first birthday party with superb play, 
minuscule crowds and much concern for what the future might hold 

Through a glass, darkly 


F ollowing the lead of track and ten- 
nis in these trendy times, handball 
is the latest sport to come out of the clos- 
et and go pro. Last week the pro hand- 
ball tour concluded its first year of play 
in Aurora, III., and the tournament held 
at the YMCA sort of summed up what 
has happened so far; superb play, pid- 
dling box office. 

Handball, of course, has been kicking 
around the insides of sweaty little win- 
dowless rooms for years to the attention 
of no one save those hardy souls who like 
their torture cloistered. To a man and 
with some justification — handball play- 
ers will tell you that their sport calls for 
more body control and ambidexterity 
and quicker reflexes than any other ath- 
letic endeavor. Nothing outrages them 
more than to see an overweight golfer tap 
in a two-foot putt for 50 grand and the 
acclaim of the crowd. 

Handball owes what following it has 
to one man. Bob Kendler of Chicago, a 
69-year-old millionaire home builder and 


longtime friend of Avery Brundage. Per- 
haps because of his friendship with 
Brundage. Kendler was long a foe of pro- 
fessionalism. even to the point of damn- 
ing a pro tour proposed four years ago 
by Paul Haber, handball's answer to Joe 
Namath. But last year, for reasons which 
few seem able to explain. Kendler 
changed his mind and gathered unto his 
Lake Forest mansion the best players in 
the country to launch the National 
Handball Club. Inc. 

The NHC has a total of 17 players, 
the top-ranked "Super Eight" and nine 
taxi-squad substitutes. Members of the 
Super Eight, who are still eligible to com- 
pete for trophies or whatever in amateur 
events, travel the country holding tour- 
naments in glass-walled courts where 
the surrounding crowds look like voyeurs 
in convention. The court gapers at 
Aurora could be excused, however, en- 
thralled as they were by howitzer serves, 
explosive caroms and lethal kill shots 
that made some local handballers con- 


su bstitute Dennis Hofflander</-/;ir/;f| had 111 
tic difficulty handling tour leader Fred Lewis 

sider a very quick return to five-irons. 

This is not to say that the Aurora tour- 
nament ran smoothly before Dennis Hof- 
flander, a 27-year-old apprentice electri- 
cian from nearby Chicago, won first- 
place money of S900 by bcatipg Fred 
Lew is of Cleveland 21 12. 21 13. Iron- 
ically. the tournament took several am- 
ateur turns which need straightening oul 
if the pro game is ever to become an en- 
try on Wide World of Sports. 

One example. The Super Eight deter- 
mine w ho plays w hom by drawing names 
from a hat. Eminently fair but potential- 
ly bad show biz and not even very good 
sport. Imagine Forest Hills with New- 
combe and Smith meeting in the open- 
ing round. Given bad luck in the draw, 
that is exactly what happened in Auro- 
ra. Lewis, the No. I money-winner, drew 
Paul Haber. No. 2. Defeat this early foi 
either man could hurt any handball tour- 
nameni. And it did when Haber los« 
21 1 9, 2 1 7 and w as relegated to the los- 
er’s bracket. 

Haber is the draw in handball. With a 
training regimen that consists primarily 
of cigarettes, booze and the wee. small 
hours, he has long been an outrage to 
image-conscious handball minds, not the 
least for having won five national titles, 
probably in various degrees of hangover. 
Now 37, Haber is almost ready to admit 
that others in the game are catching up 
to his self-acclaimed excellence. In Au- 
rora. Haber nursed an elbow injury he 
sustained in the national amateur tour- 
nament at Knoxville two weeks earlier! 
It is highly possible he aggravated it dur- 
ing three nights at the Hilton Inn bar. 
but even before he took the court he dis- 
counted any prospect for success. 

"I won't win a match here." he said. 
‘Tm used to playing about 15 gante^ 
a day, and for the last couple weeks I 
haven't played any. I fell on the floor in 
Knoxville and cut my elbow right down 
to the joint. It's been infected and drain- 
ing since. Now I can't extend my right 
arm the way I have to on returns and I 
can't hit the ball hard. When I'm right* 
none of these guys can touch me." 

True to his forecast. Haber suffered on 
Friday the ironic humiliation of losing 
his next match 21 1 1 . 21-7 to Billy Yam- 
brick, a 32-year-old religious literature 
salesman from St. Paul, before he 


continu'd 


Wrangler thinks Americans spend too much for clothes. 
(And we're doing something about it.) 



The Wrangler Wrelaters. 

Every single shirt goes with every single pair of pants. (And vice-versa- )Tops $7.50 to S8. Pants $14 to $17. 

Wrangler Sportswear of Celanese Fortrel polyester. Wremember the "W" is Silent. 

Wrangler" Sportswear, 350 Fifth Avenue, Mew York 10001 Fortrel' is o trademark of Fiber Industries, ln«. Prices slightly higher in the west 1974 Blue Bell, Inc. 


HANDBALL continued 


scratched from further competition. 

The tournament was even more trying 
for Lewis, a shy Jewish lad whose philo- 
sophic bent would befit a Talmudic 
scholar. "Wc wear a lot of masks in our 
society to keep people from seeing what 
we really are," he said, "but it's hard to 
hide your true personality on a handball 
court. That's where it's all out in the 
open, and you see what a guy is really 
like. That’s one reason why I like this 
game so much." 

Before the tournament began, Lewis 
said he planned to catch a 5 p.m. flight 
Saturday from Chicago to Miami to cel- 
ebrate Passover with his family, and thus 
would not play the championship game 
scheduled for 7:30, even if he had to 
forfeit. 

NHC officials had informed the Chris- 
tians among the Super Eight that the 
tournament would not be extended into 
Palm Sunday, but they took no action 
on Lewis’ behalf until the last minute 
when, to the anger of anyone who had 
bought a S6.50 ticket ahead of time, the 
title match was switched to one p.m. 


To qualify for the final, Lew is survived 
a laborious and punishing encounter 
with Lou Russo, a New York financial 
consultant who, both in stature and per- 
sonality, comes on like one of Donald 
Duck's nephews. Nicknamed "Snow 
White's Favorite" by Haber, Russo 
makes up for his 5' 5" height with a wick- 
ed assortment of cither-hand shots and 
often quickens the tempo by "flying the 
ball"— returning it out of the air rather 
than off a bounce. Beaten 21 14 in the 
first game, Russo showed how tough a 
competitor he can be by routing Lewis 
21-1 in the second. Lewis rallied to sal- 
vage the match with a gritty 21-12 third- 
game victory. 

Hofllander had more luck advancing 
toward Saturday's showdown, starting 
w ith his opener against Dr. Steve August, 
a 29-year-old ophthalmology resident 
from UCLA who came dangerously close 
to qualifying as the patient for some oth- 
er eye doctor. Hofllander adjusted to Au- 
gust's vicious serve, the most powerful 
of any on the tour, for a 2118 win and 
led II 9 in the second game when thedoc- 


tor dived after a low return shot at the 
right wall. He missed, and his head 
crashed into the unyielding glass at full 
speed with a sickening thud. The colli- 
sion nearly rendered August uncon- 
scious, and in minutes he had an ugly 
blue knot as big as a golf ball on the right 
side of his forehead. He also complained, . 
"My peripheral vision is cut down. 1 
can't see anything out at my left side, and 
everything’s flashing and jumping." Au- 
gust took a 20-minute time-out, but never 
was in the game thereafter as Hofllander 
won 21-11. 

The only real challenge anyone threw 
at Hofllander came Friday from Taco- 
ma's Gordon Pfeifer, a former semipro 
baseball player and the NHC player rep- 
resentative pictured above the following 
weird sentence in the official tournament 
program: "Gordie finds himself cham- 0 
pion at the big, pro wise because he's 35 
and anxious to ‘make the hay' while the 
flesh is willing." Whatever that means, 
Pfeifer has heart to rival Pete Rose. 
Down 18 10 in the third game, Pfeifer 
battled back to tic Hofllander at 19-all 


Kawasaki Good Times in 



“The winner is . . !’ 


Kawasaki Motorcycle dealers? 
think everybody's entitled to good 
times in life And they think good 
times ought to be free. 

So we not only came up with 
some nifty sweepstakes prizes, 
we're also going to make you a 
winner. Here's how. * 

Drop-by your participating 
Kawasaki dealer He'll give you an 
official Sweepstakes entry blank. 
Fill in your name, address, mail it, 
and you've entered the Sweep- 
stakes And while supplies last, 
he'll give you The Kawasaki Vaca-*. 
tion Guide and Road Atlas Free 
Congratulations Already 
you're a winner Now get a load of 
the biggies 

GOOD TIMES PRIZES 
Grand Prize. I Winner. 1974 AMC 
Jeep. Model C-J5. Kawasaki JeL, 
Ski. Kawasaki MC- 1 M90cc. 1974 
RCA 19"colorTV Weber outdoor 
grill and worktable. Kodak Super 
8 Hawkeye Instamatic movie 
camera $500 cash First Prize. 3 
Winners Kawasaki Jet Ski Kawa- 
saki MC-1M. RCA 19" color TV.,. 


and would be scrapping yet had not an 
ace ended his hopes at 21-19. 

Even for those grooving over a Chi- 
cago boy making good, Hofflander’s 
quick disposition of Lewis for the cham- 
pionship was an anticlimactic contest 
devoid of suspense. The entire match was 
over in 75 minutes and gave Hofflander 
some vindication for Knoxville, where 
Lewis beat him for the national title. 

Interestingly, Hofflandcr's triumph 
came in his first pro tournament, subbing 
as he was for the injured Dave Graybill. 
With a two-year NHC contract, howev- 
er, he is likely to be one of the Super 
Eight whenever or wherever the next 
tournament takes place in the second 
year of the tour. Cleveland, Spokane and 
San Diego loom as likely spots, but the 
real test will come in the national pro- 
am tournament scheduled for next April 
in Las Vegas. 

"For Vegas they're talking about a 
525,000 first prize, and that's about as 
big as any there is in any sport," Haber 
says. "When the money gets big, I don’t 
care what the game is, the public takes 


interest. If things stay at the level they 
are now, I won’t say pro handball is dead, 
but it’s got a foot in the grave." 

Pro or amateur, the big problem hand- 
ball has never conquered is the size of its 
audience, so limited because the flight of 
the ball, at speeds approaching 1 25 mph, 
demands close proximity to be seen. The 
largest handball facility in the country, 
at the U niversity of Texas, accommodates 
a crowd of 1,500. More common are the 
reception-sized groups that Aurora drew, 
ranging from 175 to 225. Television 
would seem to be the answer, but a hand- 
ball of any color tried fades toward in- 
visibility, especially when the game is 
played on a glass-walled court. Still, the 
NHC is optimistic. 

"Wc feel there’s a good future," says 
Executive Secretary Mort Leve. "The 
top players are all happy. Since they’re 
playing against the best, their play has 
improved. At the same time they’re 
making some money, getting some 
recognition and bringing youngsters 
into the game. Next year we hope 
to get some sponsors and maybe add 


a zero or two to the prize money.” 

Even without the money, handball will 
always have devoted adherents like Dr. 
August, who says, "There's got to be 
something about this game that makes 
me bust my butt to play it, then come 
home and prepare for class lectures to 
medical students the next day. As far as 
exercise, I could walk to a tennis court 
near my home, but there’s something un- 
usual about this game. I'm not sure what 
it is. I've found it unique, and the people 
who make it up arc unique. You usually 
find they've achieved some other success 
in something else." 

Kendler, who once equated the rising 
popularity of handball among business 
and professional men as "a crusade to 
make America fit to fight and stand off 
those bearded baboons who have created 
so much turmoil in our good land," un- 
doubtedly would applaud August's sen- 
timents. Harder to figure is why Kend- 
ler came to Aurora only on Friday and 
left after two matches, odd behavior for 
a man bankrolling anything. 

Maybe Haber wanted a raise. end 


Life are Free Sweepstakes 





Kawasaki MC-IM. 


1974 RCA TV. 




Kodak movie camera 

§> 

Weber outdoor grill. $500 cash. 


Second Prize. ners. Kawa- 
saki MC-IM. RCA 19" color TV 
Third Prize. 25 Winners. Kodak 
Super 8 movie camera 

GOOD TIMES AHEAD 
The Kawasaki 
Vacation Guide and 
Road Atlas you'll get ' TD» I 
free for going to 1 

your participating 
Kawasaki dealer is 
terrific 48 pages 
loaded with useful 
information, and 
plenty of maps. It's compact enough 
to carry on all your good times 
ahead 

One Road Atlas per person 
GOOD TIMES RULES 

No purchase required. 
Sweepstakes begins April 15th, 
ends May 15th, 1974. You may also 
enter by writing your name and 
address on a 3" x 5" piece of paper 
and mailing it to Kawasaki Good 
Times Sweepstakes, Derry, New 
Hampshire 03038 

All entries must be postmarked 
by May 15, 1974. 



MORE GOOD TIMES HOW, 
WHAT’S, AND WHEREFORES 

Prize winners determined by random 
drawings by an independent judging or- 
ganization whose decisions will be final. 
Prizes nontransferable No cash alternate 
or substitution for prizes as offered The 
odds on winning determined by the num- 
ber of entries received All prizes will be 
awarded Sweepstakes open to all resi- 
dents of the Continental United States and 
Canada Employees and their families of 
Kawasaki Motors Corp, its distributors, 
dealers, their advertising agency and the 
judging corporation will not be eligible 
Sweepstakes subject to all applicable 
Canadian and United States Federal. Pro- 
vincial. State and local laws and regula- 
tions Void wherever prohibited or re- 
stricted by law Void in Washington, Idaho, 
Georgia. Missouri. Wisconsin and wher- 
ever else prohibited, restricted or taxed. 
Taxes, if any. are the sole responsibility 
of the winners. 

Winners will be notified by mail within 30 
days after drawing which will take place 
during the week of June 10. 1974 To 
receive a list of winners, send a postage- 
paid. self addressed envelope within six 
months after May 15, 1974 to Kawasaki 
Good Times Winners. Dept K, Derry, 
New Hampshire 03038. ^ 

Kawasaki 

lets the good times roll. 


medicine / John J. Fried 



A new approach to treating drug 
addiction offers risk sports and 
teamwork as a useful substitute 

High with 
a little 
help from 
a friend 


T he whole thing, Arthur Wills fig- 
ured, was going to be one big 
straight drag. There he was, miles from 
the city streets, in the middle of the woods 
on the banks of the cold, churning Stan- 
islaus River, about to lake off on a raft. 
"No alcohol, no drugs," recalls Wills, a 
26- year-old former heroin addict. "1 
thought it was going to be a complete 
bore. But then l got on that raft, and all 
the way down the river I felt light; I was 
singing, hollering. I was gassing." 

Wills, a muscular, handsome man with 
almond-shaped eyes and a moderate nat- 
ural hairdo, was looking back on his nine 
months at Bridge Over Troubled Waters, 
Inc., a drug addiction treatment center 
headquartered in an old mansion in 
Berkeley. Calif. His course was different 
from most. The Bridge believes that risk 


sports river running, parachuting, skin 
diving, rock-climbing and skiing — com- 
bined with more traditional counseling, 
light supervision and education, can 
wean heroin addicts and other drug abus- 
ers away from dependence on chemicals. 

In the case of W ills, who came to 
Bridge after a run-in with the law on a 
charge of heroin possession, the ap- 
proach worked. Sports, he says now, did 
more than help him stay clean. "Better 
than that, sports provided me with nat- 
ural highs and challenges to supplant 
those I had been getting from involve- 
ment with heroin. 

"I didn’t think there would be any- 
thing to river running." he continues, 
talking on the campus of the California 
State Polytechnic University at Pomona, 
where he is training to counsel other drug 
addicts. "But when we finished that run 
I was eager to get off on more adven- 
tures. I had enjoyed the challenge of the 
river more than that of running the 
streets looking for a fix. I had never been 
in the ocean before — or even underwa- 
ter - so snorkeling became another test. 

I was frightened, but I dove down, I got 
involved. 

"Maybe parachuting, though, was the 
greatest experience. My stomach turned 
in that plane when it was my turn to go 
out the door. I almost lost control of my- 
self. my bladder. But when 1 stepped out 
of that plane, there was the tremendous 
rush, the fantastic natural high just be- 
fore the chute opened. And it was beau- 
tiful coming down." 

Wills stops for a moment. "Now I’m 
working with some 8-to- 1 3-year-old mi- 
nority kids in a community center here," 
he says. "I look them up to Mount Baldy 
for rock-climbing, some of the things I 
had never gotten to do before Bridge. I 
found that 1 could really relate to them. 
It was out of sight." 

The sports program that intrigued 
Wills developed almost accidentally. 
Bridge's founder and executive director. 
Jack Goldberg, is a stocky man with 
curly hair, intense eyes and a full black 
beard. "I was a garbage can for drugs 
for 10 years," he says. "1 was smoking 
and shooting opium, I was taking LSD. 
1 snorted heroin. But one of the things 
that kept happening in my life was that I 
really dug skiing. I really liked horseback 
riding, too, and it became a conflict for 
me between taking drugs and doing all 
of the other things." 

conlinutd 
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Saving energy 
starts here . 



Gas appliances are efficient. They use less 
of our country’s energy. You save even more 
by using gas wisely: 

Lower thermostat, keep heating outlets clear. 
Change furnace filters as often as needed. 

Insulate adequately, use storm doors & windows. 

Use gas wisely. Its clean energy for 

today and tomorrow. access?- A 






Cornin’ at you — the famous Jeep, 
CJ-5, the ultimate get-up-an’-go 
machine. Get a hold of one of these 
babies, like this sporty Jeep Renegade 
and you’re in for the ride of your life. 

She was born to run free far 
from the pavement. Built to take hard 
knocks in her stride, the Renegade 
boasts a brawny suspension, heavy 


duty axles and a tight 32.9 ft. turning 
diameter. Roll bar, fender lip 
extensions and special aluminum 
wheels come with this spirited beauty. 
Plus 304 V-8 engine, improved brakes 
and a dazzling assortment of colors 
and options. 

’74 Jeep Renegade for a really 
great escape. 


Jeep FI CJ-5 


From A Subsidiary of 

American Motors Corporation 




MEDICINE continued 


Goldberg gave up drugs. But even af- 
ter he had also given up what he consid- 
ered a sterile career in the aerospace elec- 
tronics industry to work full time with 
addicts, it did not occur to him to give his 
wards the same choice of sports or drugs 
as a source of highs. That others with 
drug habits might be turned on the way 
he was occurred to Goldberg only after 
he had taken some of his heroin addicts 
parachuting as a publicity stunt. A 
friend, noting Goldberg's constant 
search for money to support the fledgling 
program, had suggested that a dramatic 
event — say, a parachute jump by some of 
the addicts — might draw attention and 
encourage someone, preferably a govern- 
mental agency, to offer immediate and 
long-range financial support. 

“Everyone went because it was going 
to be a lark,” Goldberg says. "But it 
turned out to have fantastic therapeutic 
value. When they started their jump 
training, learning about the equipment, 
about possible malfunctions and what to 
do about them, when they saw the team- 
work and the kind of concern they had 
to have about each other, you could see 
attitudes begin to change." 

Encouraged by the parachuting expe- 
dition, Goldberg decided to take his crew 
on further adventures. “A lot of the peo- 
ple, the blacks especially, didn't want to 
go skiing," he recalls. "Or they said they 
would go. but they would just watch. Or 
that they would stay in the cabin. In the 
final analysis the reactions were coming 
down to, ‘I don’t want to look foolish. I 
don't want to be the black spot on the 
hill.' But once they got out there, they 
were the ones who didn't want to come 
in for lunch. They found out that they 
could learn it, that they could do things 
they didn't feel they had the confidence 
to handle, that they had the ability to 
develop entirely new alternatives for 
themselves. 

“We think that if they do things they 
never thought possible, like skiing or 
rock-climbing, it might make it a little 
easier for them to think in terms of do- 
ing other things they never thought they 
could do, like getting a job or support- 
ing a family." 

The early experiences with these out- 
ings also convinced Goldberg that the 
program could have other effects. While 
risk sports could teach addicts to trust 
themselves, more importantly, the sports 
could teach them to trust others. 

"Addicts have lived in a subculture 


where they can’t trust anyone,” Gold- 
berg says. “It’s pretty hard to learn trust 
under circumstances in which even a 
friend would do anything to gel his hands 
on your stuff if he needed it. We have 
had addicts who would break into tears 
if they were put even in a simple situ- 
ation where they had to trust someone 
else, even a little bit. 

“But when we've gone parachuting 
they have had to learn to believe the 
jumpmaster. They have got themselves to 
trust and to jump when he smacked them 
on the shoulder and told them to go. 

“When we go skin diving, we go on a 
buddy system. That means that you may 
draw someone you don’t like or have 
faith in, and you are going to have to go 
out there into a hostile element with a 
lot of equipment you are not used to — 
nothing around you but cold water — and 
the major element in your survival might 
be that person you don’t like, keeping 
an eye out for you." 

At times there have been unexpected 
bonuses in the sports activities. “We 
were taught sky diving by Jackie John- 
son and Bob Thompson, two experts,” 
Goldberg says. “Bob is a big muscular 
Joe College type. The residents who first 
went out with him looked on him as a 
superman. He could dive out of a plane, 
parachute down 6,000 feet and land light- 
ly on his toes, right on target. Yet when 
he went skin diving with us, he had tre- 
mendous problems. He virtually could 
not get himself to go into the water, and 
two of these ghetto kids who had gone 
parachuting with him had to practically 
lead him into the water, holding his 
hands. They suddenly saw superman in 
another situation, and it drastically 
changed their image about what weak- 
ness is. They saw that no one can be su- 
perhuman in everything and that it is 
permissible to be afraid." 

Taking Bridge residents on outings 
was never — and is still not — easy. In the 
program's early days, when 10 or 15 ad- 
dicts were crammed into a tiny apart- 
ment, there often was not enough money 
for food, let alone to go skiing and skin 
diving. Often Goldberg found himself 
with less than $30 to feed 20 people for a 
week. At one point finances were so pre- 
carious that four of his charges — expe- 
rienced, to put it delicately, in the means 
of raising money for their own needs — 
suggested (unsuccessfully) that they be 
released from Bridge for five days. It 
would be a sufficient amount of time, 


they said, for them to raise $10,000 to 
sustain the program. 

Today Bridge employs half a dozen 
staff members and can accommodate 
about 50 addicts. The program is kept 
afloat by funds from the National Insti- 
tute of Drug Abuse, funneled through the 
state’s Department of Health. But these 
funds are strictly designated for the pro- 
gram's more conventional activities — the 
sports are frills to austerity-minded 
bureaucrats — and skiing, parachuting or 
rock-climbing expeditions still depend 
on the generosity of professional and 
amateur sportsmen who volunteer time 
to teach necessary skills or on the 
staff’s ability to convince scuba and para- 
chuting schools and ski resorts to pro- 
vide facilities and equipment free of 
charge. 

Still, because the sports activities have 
so many good effects and because res- 
idents obviously enjoy them immensely, 
the Bridge staff is determined to go on 
with the program. 

A typical fervent endorsement comes 
from a middle-aged woman, an addict for 
10 years, who had sought Bridge help to 
get herself straightened out. She says, 
"I’ll run it down to you. The sports won't 
do it alone, but we need to fill our lives 
with something else, we need to enjoy 
other things. My kids think I'm crazy do- 
ing all this. They say, ‘Ma, you’re crazy. 
We always knew you were a daredevil, 
but Ma, you’re crazy.* " 

From another resident who prefers not 
to be identified: "I was jittery and tense 
the first time out, maybe because I never 
really had gotten involved with people, 
I’d always feel unequal to them. But on 
one of these trips you're forced to open 
yourself to others, and once you have fun 
with them, you feel stupid about having 
felt the way you did.” 

"I don't know how many of the res- 
idents will become skin divers or scuba 
divers forever,” says Barry Barkan, a 
Bridge consultant. “But that isn't the 
thing. People pontificate a lot about why 
you shouldn't take dope. But dope makes 
you feel good, and unless you give drug 
addicts an alternative, it's all a lot of talk. 
For them there is no feeling good with- 
out dope. It is a meaningless abstraction. 
We make the abstraction real. We are 
saying to them, ‘Hey, come do this with 
us. Get away from the whoring and the 
pimping and the buying of dope, come 
with us and feel good, come and get a 
high on the natch.’ ’’ end 
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bowling /Herman Weiskopf 


Crew-cut and square, Earl Anthony 


keeps to himself on tour and kept 
his cool to win the rich Firestone 



Flattop sails on his own 


F lattop, Rags, Buckwheat, the Mar- 
tian and the Sundance Kid were 
part of the 52-man mob that rode into 
Fairlawn, Ohio last week looking like so 
many oldtime thugs. They wore maroon 
suits, white suits and even suits of blue 
and green crushed velvet. Mobsters? 
Naw, just bowlers competing in the 
S129,500 Firestone Tournament of 
Champions, the most lucrative event in 
the history of the Professional Bowlers 
Association. 

The gangsterish garb is the newest fad 
on the PBA tour. For some curious rea- 
son, bowlers have always been weird 
dressers. Back in the late ’50s, when the 
PBA began, bib overalls, grease-rack 
dungarees and T shirts were standard. A 
bowler who brought an extra T shirt to 
a tournament was thought to have ov- 
erpacked. 

Nowadays the PBA has what is called, 
no kidding, the Image Committee, and 
it has a rule: “Neat, well-appearing at- 
tire should be worn both on the lanes and 
off; bowling outfits should be neat, clean 
and pressed, as well as coordinated.” 
Boy, are they ever coordinated. Many 
competitors in the Firestone had bowl- 
ing balls that matched the garish colors 
of the outfits they wore. 

Alas, the bowler most responsible for 
starting the latest trend was not at the 
Firestone. He is Chuck (Bugs) Moran, 


who when fitted out in an ankle-length 
overcoat, brim-down fedora and cannon- 
sized cigar looks like A1 Capone. 

Bugs was absent because he has not 
won a PBA championship. Even being a 
titlist does not ensure a spot in the 52- 
man Firestone field, however. A complex 
point system is also involved. One big 
winner in recent years, Bill Allen, made 
it to the Firestone only as an alternate. 
Not the sort to take out a contract on a 
fellow bowler, he just hoped someone 
would come up ailing. Besides the shot 
at first-place prize money of S25.000, ev- 
ery Firestone contestant is guaranteed a 
minimum of 51,000. Allen got his when 
Butch (Count Dracula) Gearhart went 
to bed on Wednesday with what ap- 
peared to be food poisoning. 

As the tournament progressed, many 
outstanding bowlers were eliminated, 
among them Wayne (Z-man) Zahn, 
Johnny (Gunner) Guenther and Jim 
(Tarzan) Godman, the only two-time 
winner of the Firestone. Only five made 
it to the finals on Saturday. Why five? 
Because five bowlers fit so snugly into 90 
minutes of TV. Five men play four 
matches and the bowler unbeaten is the 
winner. 

Larry (the Sundance Kid) Laub of 
Santa Rosa, Calif, was the fifth and last 
finalist. Laub grew up in San Francisco 
where he was, as he phrases it, “a real 


punk. I hung around with gangs, got into 
fights every day and almost got expelled 
from school. When I was 10 or 11 I felt 
so guilty about doing the wrong things 
that 1 couldn't sleep. So I went into a 
shell and became supcT-shy. When \ fwst 
came on tour I was so shy I was afraid 
to bowl in public. But once I got over 
that I started bowling well.” 

This year Laub has bowled so well that 
he qualified for the finals of seven of the 
previous 12 tournaments. He won three 
of them and earned the February Hick- 
ok professional athlete award. 

The first match of the finals pitted 
Laub against Curt Schmidt, who qual- 
ified for fourth place. Schmidt is nick- 
named the Martian because he, well, 
looks like a Martian. Although the 5' 6", 
140-pound Schmidt does not appear ath- 
letic, his career has been dotted 
with sporting achievements — and mis- 
fortunes. He won the Indiana Class C 
horseshoe pitching title a few years ago, 
but his days as a baseball pitcher ended 
when he caught his fingers in a car door. 
Schmidt once won the table tennis cham- 
pionship of Allen County, Ind., a title 
he was unable to defend the next year 
because of measles. For the past two 
years his right arm has bothered him 
while bowling. "I hurt it playing golf,” 
Schmidt said. “What happened was I hit 
a bad tee shot, got mad, threw down an- 
other ball, swung and hit the ground. My 
arm’s hurt ever since." 

Laub started off well in his match with 
Schmidt, but the latter got seven strikes 
in a row to win 259-244. Laub was elim- 
corulnutd 
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inated, and Schmidt went up the ladder 
against the No. 3 man, Earl (Flattop) 
Anthony, a realtor from Tacoma who 
sports one of the rarest items on the tour: 
acrewcut. Anthony himselfisa rare sort. 
He doesn’t go in for mod clothing, he 
doesn’t mix in card games on the road. 
He is a quiet family man who can’t wait 
to get home. But like Laub, Anthony was 
a rambunctious youngster. "I got into 
fights every day and once some of us 
broke all the windows in the school,” he 
said. Last year he won two PBA events 
and S45.812 and he was the state of 
Washington athlete of the year. 

In the Anthony-Schmidt match, turn- 
about was fair play. This time Anthony 
got seven strikes in a row to win 248-200. 
Anthony now had to play king of the 
mountain with the No. 2 man, Roy 
(Buckwheat) Buckley, 30, of Columbus, 
Ohio. At 5' 10" and 135 pounds. Buck- 
ley would seem to be an excellent can- 
didate for a clothespin endorsement. 
Frail though he may be, he is a con- 
sistently high finisher and scrappy 
competitor. 


Anthony, who is renowned among 
bowlers for his composure, kept his cool 
during the match with Buckley. Before 
Anthony rolled in the seventh frame 
there was a pause for a TV commercial. 
He went to a cooler for a cup of water 
and then, noticing a friend’s fiancee in 
the bleachers signaling thirst, filled a cup, 
leaned over the wall behind the lanes and 
handed it to her. He was equally calm in 
picking up two strikes, three spares and 
a 215 213 win. 

That set up the title match between An- 
thony and No. 1 qualifier Johnny (Rags) 
Petraglia, winner of the Firestone in 
1 97 1 , the year he set the PBA record with 
total winnings of 585,065. It was also the 
year he became convinced his mother was 
right when she told him there was good 
luck in the color red. “Nine times I was 
on the TV finals in ’71,” Petraglia said. 
“Four times I used a red towel and each 
time I won. Five times I used other col- 
ors, and each time I lost.” At the Fire- 
stone he took no chances. He had a red 
towel and a burgundy ball. 

Prior to the Firestone, Petraglia had 


gone home for intensive training. In sev- 
en days he bowled 200 games, and at the 
Firestone earned the No. 1 spot in the 
finals by averaging better than 221 for 
48 games. 

The Petraglia-Anthony championship 
game went back and forth. In the third 
frame Petraglia suffered a horrendous 
4-6 split, but then he came up with strikes 
in the fourth, fifth, eighth and ninth 
frames, and joyously pounded a fist into 
his hand. 

Anthony coolly closed out with four 
strikes and two spares, getting strikes af- 
ter rcracking the pins on the left lane be- 
cause he felt the automatic pinsetter had 
set them out of line in the sixth and eighth 
frames. He finished with a 21 6 and it was 
all up to Petraglia in the 10th frame. Pe- 
traglia was carrying two strikes and need- 
ed another on this try to w in. Red power 
and good luck failed him. His shot left 
the 2-pin standing. Petraglia lost with 2 1 3 
for second-place money of 514,000. Still, 
he and the others at the Firestone showed 
they are one gang that can shoot 
straight. end 
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A non-canoeing journalist blithely joins a 
group of adventurous Texas scientists 
on a wild , wet trip through the desolate 
canyons of the Rio Grande's Big Bend 

by EDWIN SH RAKE 


am having a hard time reading this notebook be- 
cause it got very wet, but I can remember that it 
was about a year ago when Don Kcnnard asked 
if I would like to paddle a canoe 90-odd miles down the 
Rio Grande through what he promised would be spec- 
tacular canyons. He asked it one sultry midnight at a 
party in Austin, Texas. At that hour almost anything 
sounds like a wonderful idea, and J have promised to do 
a lot of things then that 1 never got around to. A little 
twang inside my head told me Kennard wouldn’t forget 
about this in the morning, but 1 kept listening anyhow. 

“We’re going to see, feel, taste and record that sec- 
tion of the river," he said, flushed with what 1 assume 
was enthusiasm. “We’ll be the first working scientific 
expedition to go through there since the Hill Expedition 
in 1899. There are thousands of prehistoric Indian sites 
no scientist has ever looked at, and Lord knows how 
many rare plants to be found, and the geology is fan- 
tastic. Besides that, there are some pretty good rapids to 
run, and some good old boys to sit around the fire with, 
and at night the stars are right in your face." 

Kcnnard is a robust, speckle-bearded fellow in his ear- 
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ly 40s who played football at North 
Texas State University and was for 20 
years a member of the Texas legislature, 
where he set a senate filibuster record of 
29 hours, 22 minutes. To use up the time, 
he proposed a Texas Hall of Heroes and 
discussed 460 candidates for membership 
before two senators finally surrendered 
the votes he wanted. Now Kennard was 
with the Lyndon B. Johnson School of 
Public Affairs, working on a wilderness 
preservation project. 

“We're going to explore the area in 
more than a cursory way," Kennard said. 
“It'll be a trip you'll never forget, you 
can count on that. How much do you 
know about canoeing?” 

“You paddle on one side and then the 
other." 

“Sure. It'seasy. You'll catch on. When 
you turn over, what the hell, everybody 
does.” 

“Everybody turns over?" 

“Sooner or later everybody tumps 
over. Nothing to worry about if you 
don't get caught under the canoe against 
a rock, or hurt yourself too bad. What 
do you say? Got the sporting blood?” 

“Sounds like a wonderful idea to me." 

Kennard didn't forget. He phoned and 
brought over a couple of U.S. Marine 
surplus waterproof packs. "Here's how 
this thing started," he said, while I was 
wondering what to put into the packs be- 
sides my knife and sleeping bag. “The 
Parks and Wildlife Commission, the 
General Land Office and the Texas His- 
torical Survey Commission asked the 
LBJ to conduct a survey of areas of Tex- 
as that should be preserved. So we’re be- 
ginning to look at 14 natural and rare 
sites and write them up from the stand- 
points of botany, archaeology, zoology 
and geology. Graduate students from all 
over the state will follow up and do a 
more thorough job on what we begin. 

“In the next five or 10 years we hope 
to cover 1 50 sites that should be protect- 
ed as parks or wilderness areas. But this 
is the first one. We've got some strong 
people on this trip— Stephen Spurr, the 
president of the University of Texas, Bob 
Armstrong, the Land Commissioner, 
Jenkins Garrett, a member of the Board 
of Regents, Clifton Caldwell, the chair- 
man of the Texas Historical Commis- 
sion. They'll be in a position to draw at- 
tention to what we’re doing. Of course, 
we’ll have a little pure fun in the Peggy 
Eaton Appreciation Society style." 

For many years Kennard and a group 


of lawyers, politicians and other Texans 
have gathered to ride horseback through 
the mountains, float rivers and generally 
step around on nature. Once they 
climbed Sentinel Peak, the highest moun- 
tain in northern Mexico. Sitting up there, 
they decided to form a society. They 
named it after Peggy Eaton, who ran a 
boardinghouse with her mother in Wash- 
ington, D.C. during the Andrew Jackson 
Administration. Peggy Eaton was mar- 
ried to an officer who spent too much 
time overseas. She took to messing 
around with a Cabinet member, and 
there was a scandal. But Andrew Jack- 
son kept inviting her to dinner anyhow. 
“She was a free spirit, and we admire 
that," said Kennard. The slogan of their 
society is: Any Friend of Andrew Jack- 
son’s Is a Friend of Mine. 

Society members like to go places by 
all sorts of conveyances. A couple of 
years ago a number of Peggy Eatoners 
and several members of a group called 
the Gosh Awmighty Fellas chose to ride 
their motorcycles to Mexico City. An El 
Paso lawyer, Jesus Ochoa, who had nev- 
er been on a motorcycle before, had 
somebody show him how to shift gears 
and twist the throttle, and he made it all 
the way to San Luis Potosi before he and 
the famous criminal lawyer Warren Bur- 
nett both wrecked at the big traffic circle 
and broke several bones. 

About that same time Kennard was 
taking a trip on a boxcar. He and a few 
others, including his teen-age daughter 
Karen, hopped a Texas & Pacific freight 
from Fort Worth to El Paso. Kennard 
fell off and caught the moving train nine 
cars back. At the first stop, a few miles 
outside Fort Worth, Kennard ran up to 
join the others. The train started up sud- 
denly. Kennard grabbed a ladder and fell 
again, this time into a bar ditch, where 
he lay with torn clothes and bleeding 
knees watching the train depart for West 
Texas. He took a taxi home. The phone 
rang. At gunpoint the cops had rousted 
Karen and the others off the train in 
Weatherford, 30 miles away. Kennard 
drove out and brought them back to Fort 
Worth. But two members of the group 
returned to the railroad, caught the 
1 1 p.m. freight to El Paso, rode another 
freight back to San Antonio and flew 
home from there — a performance in the 
Peggy Eaton tradition. 

1 drove to the home of Anders Sau- 
strup, field director of the Rare Plants 
Study Center of the University of Texas, 


and threw my two waterproof packs into 
the back of a pickup truck hitched to a 
trailer hauling six aluminum canoes. 
“See you on the river," Kennard said. 
He and Geologist Dwight Deal and grad- 
uate student Carl Teinert got into the 
truck for the all-night drive down to 
Black Gap at the edge of the Big Bend. 1 
was to fly down next day with Bob Arm- 
strong in his Becchcraft Bonanza. The 
weather was clear and warm. A lovely 
Texas spring. 

The trip [from Black Gap through 
the canyons] could be disastrous if 
someone broke a leg. There would 
be no way to get an injured person 
out other than to float out over a 
period of several days. It would be 
extremely difficult to float an in- 
jured person out in a canoe with- 
out capsizing several times. The 
discomfort of being thrown into 
the rapids with a crudely splinted 
broken leg can hardly be described. 
For this reason, my strict instruc- 
tions to members of the expedition 
before leaving are don't break no 
legs. 

— Bill Kugle, member of the Tex- 
as Explorers Club and a Peggy 
Eaton founder. 

EMERGENCY EXIT FROM THE 

canyons: The Border Patrol flies 
these canyons every few days, and 
you could possibly signal them 
with a mirror. 

— Bob Burleson, member of the 
Parks and Wildlife Commission. 

“I hear Anders has refused to let wom- 
en go on this trip," said the hostess at a 
dinner party. “You know why? Macho 
stuff, that's why. He doesn’t want to be 
sitting at the Scholz Garten drinking beer 
and bragging and suddenly hear some 
girlish voice pipe up, ’Oh, I did that trip 
last Easter, isn’t it fun?’ ” 

“Well, I saw some of the canoes to- 
day," I said. 

“How'd they look?” 

“They had a lot of dents." 

The lovely Texas spring suddenly 
turned nasty. It began raining before 
dawn. At noon Bob Armstrong called. 
"How's your courage quotient?” he said. 
"I'll just let it ride along with yours.’’ 
“1 don't mind this rain,” Armstrong 
said. “Flying on instruments is fine. But 
there’s a few thunderstorms between here 


and Pecos. It probably won’t be too bad. 
It just won’t be good, is all.” 

The General Land Office in Texas con- 
trols 22 million acres of land and min- 
eral resources, an area larger than Maine 
and only slightly smaller than Indiana. 
Armstrong, who is about 40, was elect- 
ed Land Commissioner in 1970. He rides 
a motorcycle to the office, skis, back- 
packs into the mountains, plays the gui- 
tar, raises cattle, is a good photographer 
and a good canoeist. His wife Shannon 
used to teach canoeing someplace. The 
words that would have told me where 
she taught are a blue muddle now in my 
notebook. 

A young woman from the Land Of- 
fice picked me up in her car. “Last year 
they took 20 canoes down that part of 
the river you’re going on,” she said cheer- 
fully. "Only three or four didn't turn 
over. I think Kennard turned over 
twice.” 

We stopped at a big white wooden 
house on a street with many trees. Dr. 
Spurr came to the door and looked out 
at the rain. “Some of these guys may not 
be very well organized, but we'll bungle 
through and have a good time," Spurr 
said. "I’ve canoed about all the canoe- 
able rivers in Michigan and Minnesota. 
Been on a lot of float trips around the 
country. But I can’t say I’m an expert 
whitewater canoeist. It’s by guess and by 
God with me. How about you?” 

"I can’t remember whether I’ve ever 
actually been in a canoe before.” 

“Oh. Well. You’re in for an interest- 
ing time, aren’t you?" 

Spurr is a forester with a Ph.D. from 
Yale. He taught and did field research 
for 19 years at the University of Mich- 
igan. Later he became a compromise 
dean at Michigan following a campus po- 
litical struggle. He was hired by Texas in 
the midst of another political fight which 
at the time of our trip was nowhere near 
over. Spurr picked up a small bag, put 
on a straw farmer’s hat and kissed his 
wife. "If they fire me here,” he said, "we 
can go back to the woods and be just as 
happy." 

The2'/i-hour flight toa landing strip on 
a ranch outside the town of Marathon 
wasn’t bad, considering it rained most of 
the way and the plane iced up. Clifton 
Caldwell met us at the airstrip with his 
truck. He is president of the committee 
that puts up historical plaques and at- 
tempts to protect old buildings. Caldwell 
is a West Point graduate who flies his own 



plane and owns some ranches. One is 
7,000 acres out in the Big Bend, which 
Caldwell says is not enough land to make 
a living on in that kind of country. The 
main ranch is outside of Albany, Texas, 
on the Clear Fork of the Brazos River. 
"My nearest neighbor is 1 1 miles," Cald- 
well said, "and it's 35 miles from my 
house to a bottle of beer.” 

The truck sped along a highway cut 
through greasewood and cactus. The 
mountains turned gold and purple in the 
dusk, and, beyond, higher mountains 
rose across the river in Mexico. Caldwel.l 
told about driving into this area looking 


for a place called Stillwell Crossing. "At 
the river we ran into a snaggletoothed old 
man and asked if we were at Stillwell 
Crossing. The old man said if we had an 
airplane we could just fly right over that 
mountain and be there in no time. If we 
didn’t have an airplane, go 75 miles back 
down the road and turn left. The old man 
thought that was really funny.” 

We entered Black Gap and descended 
on a rough road toward the river at Ma- 
ravillas Canyon. "This is about as re- 
mote a place as you can find in Texas," 
Spurr said. Up ahead we saw a camp- 
fire. We could hear the river. The first 

continued 
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Jhe latest of which 
"is the“sports sedan!' 
Which is supposed to be 


that has sports car 
features. But how many of 
them realty are, though? 

Enter the Fox by Audi: a 
real, true sports sedan. 

Its front-wheel drive makes 
it incredibly surefooted. 

(It also gives you that traction 
you need to help get you 
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Once upon a time, all cars 
were more or less the same. 

Then along came sports 
cars, economy cars, 
compact^cars.you name 
it cars.. 
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through the snow.) 

It has the same type of 
rack-and-pinion 
steering and 
independent 


AT 97 


TROTS 
MPH. 


that are 
found on some of the finest 
sports cars. This allows it 
to take turns with an agility 
remarkable for a sedan. 

We also put something in 
the Fox so advanced, sports 
cars don’t even have it yet. 

A special front axle design 
that helps prevent swerving 
when you stop under 
certain adverse conditions. 
(Speaking of stopping, the 
Fox’s front disc brakes and 
radial-ply tires enable itto 
stop practically on a dime.) 

Most extraordinary of all, 
despite the fact that this 
peppy little creature’s over- 
head-cam engine can do 
0 to 50 in 8.4 seconds and 
has a top speed of 97 mph, 


it has an amazingly small ap- 
petite:25miles per gallon. 
Its price is relatively small 
also: $3975* 

The interior, we might 
mention, is relatively large: 
five, comfortably. And 
it has an amount of trunk 

almost unbelievable 
for a car this size. Its interior, 
by the way, is fairly smart, too, 
with things like fully-reclining 
contoured seats and door- 
to-door pile carpeting. 

If you’re in the market for a 
“sports sedan’,’ try a true 
sports sedan: the Fox by Audi. 

You’ll drive happily ever 
after. 
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rapids of the trip was 50 yards away. 

Most of the others were standing 
around the fire. They were playing gui- 
tars and harmonicas, singing, talking, 
drinking whiskey. But always we could 
hear the river like a wind blowing. 

■‘You done much canoeing?” Caldwell 
asked me. 

“None." 

Caldwell nodded. What I didn't know 
at the time was that he had read a Sierra 
Club report on the trip we were about to 
undertake. It dwelt on difficulties and 
dangers of the river, warned that under 
no circumstances should the trip be at- 
tempted by a lone canoe, and said no one 
should paddle that stretch of the Rio 
Grande who was not an expert canoeist 
in excellent physical condition. 

If I had seen that report, there might 
not have been any story like this. 

The Rio Grande rises at the Continental 
Divide in southern Colorado and flows 
1,800 miles into the Gulf of Mexico. It 
goes south down the center of New Mex- 
ico, enters Texas at El Paso and turns 
southeast to form the border between 
Texas and Mexico. At the Big Bend the 
Rio Grande turns and runs north, north- 
east and east for more than 200 miles be- 
fore dropping southeast again. Most of 
our trip would be north and northeast. 
It seemed to me it was bound to be hard- 
er to paddle north than south, but what 
did I know? I was assured it wouldn't 
make any difference unless a good north 
wind came down into our faces. 

Long stretches of the river are often 
dry enough to walk across. Farmers in 
New Mexico irrigate from the Rio 
Grande. Sante Fe, Albuquerque, Las 
Cruces and El Paso, among other cities, 
take water from it. The Rio Conchos 
flows from Mexico to replenish the Rio 
Grande at Presidio, but Mexico has built 
a dam on the Rio Conchos to irrigate 
sections of the Chihuahua Desert. The 
Mexicans pretty well control the level of 
the Rio Grande for hundreds of miles 
through the Big Bend. After the river 
turns south again, past Langtry, anoth- 
er big dam at Del Rio creates the Am- 
istad Reservoir, an enormous twisty lake 
that looks like a tidclands bay. 

Some of the canyons on the river have 
never been named on official documents. 
The area we were to go through is usu- 
ally called Reagan Canyon, or Bullis 
Canyon, although in fact several canyons 
enter the river there. The walls arc steep 


and there is seldom a place to climb out. 
Where the canyons are less vertical, an 
occasional smugglers' trail may be seen. 
There is a steady, illegal business in 
smuggling the candelilla plant into Tex- 
as for the making of high-grade candle 
wax. Now and then you come across re- 
mains of a camp marked by the presence 
of 50-gallon drums used for boiling down 
the wax. The occasional goathcrdcr's 
camp is always empty, although the coals 
may be warm. Marijuana and peyote no 
doubt come through there sometimes, 
but it is difficult country for a smuggler 
to cross. 

Temperatures in the Big Bend go up 
to 140° in the summer and down below 
freezing in winter. This was April, and I 
figured it would be hot all day and cool 
at night. But the cold look of the rainy 
morning back in Austin had persuaded 
me to borrow a long underwear top. God 
bless it. The first morning at the camp 
on the river I was huddled behind a truck 
with a coffee cup shaking in my hands. 
My sleeping bag lay crumpled in dark 
wet grass. I was wearing everything I had 
brought with me. Palms red from the hot 
cup but fingers blue. We were camped 
beside a huge midden, a mound of dirt, 
stones and cooking utensils built up by 
Indians over centuries. Anders Saustrup 
walked past in a T shirt, suspenders and 
baggy pants, brushing his teeth. 

“What the hell is this with theT shirt?" 
1 said. “Don't you realize it's about to 
snow?” 

“It's not cold. It’s very nice weather. 
Beautiful weather, in fact," said Anders, 
fog blowing out of his mouth. 

Anders was born in Denmark. What 
business does a Dane have telling a na- 
tive-born Texan whether it’s cold or not? 
This might have been a pleasant spring 
morning on the Arctic Circle, but for this 
time of year in Texas it was cold. I could 
hear that first rapids roaring. Caldwell 
came by wearing a yellow rain suit. I 
asked if he thought it was cold. "The wa- 
ter sure will be," he said. 

My first canoe partner was Bill 
O'Brien, a young, hairy-faced architec- 
tural engineer from Fort Worth. He is a 
son of Davey O'Brien, who was an All- 
America quarterback at TCU and set 
passing records for the Philadelphia Ea- 
gles 30 years ago. Bill went to the Uni- 
versity of Wyoming and likes to climb 
mountains. He didn't let on if he was wor- 
ried we might dash into the rocks. 

“After the first two rapids you'll know 


what to do," said Jenkins Garrett. “Just 
remember when you run into cane and 
salt-cedar branches that grow over the 
river, don't pull away from them and up- 
set the canoe. If you hit something in the 
water, lean forward, downstream." 

In the morning light theairwas soclear 
that mountains across the river in Mex- 
ico looked fake. The dry air docs tricks 
with distances. Canyons that appear only 
500 feel high will in truth be three times 
that high. A wall you think you can hit 
with a rock you might not be able to 
reach with an arrow. 

We put into the river just up from Ma- 
ravillas Creek, which is 100 miles long, 
has a bed that would accommodate the 
Hudson, and is usually dry. Bill and I 
looked at the narrow, boiling channel of 
the rapids. “Might as well," he said. We 
got up a bit of speed, entered the current 
and whanged into a rock. There was a 
scraping sound like tin tearing. The cur- 
rent began to swing the canoe broadside 
to the flow of the river. “Use your pad- 
dle like a lever," Bill yelled. I stuck my 
paddle between the boat and the rock and 
yanked. We popped loose from the rock, 
shot down the channel, crashed through 
some overhanging cane and were past the 
first rapids. It was not one of the mon- 
ster rapids of North America, but 1 will 
remember it fondly. 

The second rapids, we raked bottom 
rocks. The third, we went too far left and 
I shoved at a boulder with my hands as 
we slid quickly past. It was not a classic 
move. But anything you need to do to 
keep a boulder from knocking you into 
the water has to be acceptable. 

By now it was warm enough to peel 
off my windbreaker, wool shirt and long 
underwear top. The water moved us 
along with easy paddling. The land, 
called Outlaw Flats, was fairly level for 
a while before it climbed toward the 
mountains. Up ahead in Mexico was a 
sheer, flat-topped butte that shone red in 
the morning sun; it is known as El Cap- 
itan and is supposed to hold a clue to a 
lost mine. 

Several little girls and a woman were 
fishing on the Texas bank. Were they, 
too, intrepid explorers? A man and his 
son had pulled their outboard onto a 
gravel bar a mile farther on. "You turn 
over yet?" the man yelled in greeting. 

During the day we stopped and 
climbed a rocky slope. Curtis Tunnell, 
the state archaeologist, pointed out bro- 
ken Indian tools on a large midden. 

continued 
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Round mortar holes had been dug into 
the rock for the grinding of grain. Flints 
lay on prehistoric scraping sites. Buz- 
zards floated above the river. Marshall 
Johnston, a University of Texas botanist 
who had been working for months in the 
Chihuahua Desert, which is nearly as 
large as all of Texas, pulled up a wild to- 
bacco plant with yellow blossoms. Cre- 
osote bushes and candelilla grew all 
around. Dr. Johnston broke open a plant 
called Icatherwood, or dragonroot. 
which Indians used as eye medicine. It 
pours blood when uprooted. 

1 hen we entered the canyons. First the 
wall rose on the Mexican side, and we 
hit some rapids. Then the wall of Rea- 
gan Canyon soared on the Texas bank. 
For the next 40 miles we would be in the 
canyons, and the walls would get higher 
and closer as we went downstream. 

When we landed to make camp, I 
dragged my two U.S. Marine surplus wa- 
terproof packs up the bank onto a grassy 
bluff and began to unload them. Pack- 
ing is a tedious chore, done in the cold 
early morning. The straps make your fin- 
gers bleed. Unpacking is a lot better. 
When you dig toward the cognac bottle 
and the sleeping bag, you feel you're get- 
ting something done. 

I spread my air mattress and sleeping 
bag and looked at the stuff I had brought. 
Knife, mess kit, spoon, cup, water jug. 
canteen, three paperback books, two 
pairs of Levi's, sneakers, windbreaker, 
two T shirts, one wool shirt, long under- 
wear, tape recorder, batteries, life jack- 
et. straw hat. towel, two Flair pens, a 
notebook, three cassettes (including, ac- 
cidentally. an old tape of Janis Joplin 
singing in Austin at Kenneth Thrcadgill's 
birthday party where a girl got bit by a 
rattlesnake, and another old tape of Tom 
Landry talking about God and football). 

And food, of course. Kennard and I 
were splitting rations. We had cans of 
chili, cans of Salisbury steak, cans of 
stew, a bag of rice, many boxes of rai- 
sins. milk chocolate, vegetable soup 
cubes, powdered potatoes, onions, Vien- 
na sausages, potted meat and crackers. I 
looked at that mound of food lying there, 
patted my sleeping bag and knew a great 
contentment. 

Then 1 looked around the camp. My 
God. it was Brasilia! Orange and yellow 
and green and blue nylon tents had 
sprung up everywhere. Inside the tents 
were air mattresses and puffy sleeping 
bags and hunks of foam rubber and can- 
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die lamps for warmth and light. All over 
the place little Swiss cooking stoves were 
burning. 

Bill O'Brien was preparing a hot meat- 
loaf dinner with vegetables. Jenks Gar- 
rett and his son Jenkins Jr. were dining 
on soup, tea, lasagna and banana pud- 
ding. Dr. Spurr and Clifton Caldwell had 
opened a crate packed with dry ice and 
removed a couple of filet mignons for 
dinner. Except that he scorned the use 
of a tent. Dr. Spurr was elaborately 
equipped for the trip. I asked him at dif- 
ferent times for tweezers, a hand lens, 
suntan lotion, a saw, a can opener, a Bril- 
lo pad. He had them all. He even had 
packets of sugar from the Coconut 
Grove, Ambassador Hotel, 1968 Rose 
Bowl. The only thing I asked for that he 
didn't have was a piece of watermelon. 

But where had all this stuff come from? 
How had they crammed it into the ca- 
noes? Well, a whole pot of lasagna with 
plenty of meat fits into an envelope now. 
The cooking stove folds into nothing 
much. You can almost stick a new sleep- 
ing bag into your coat pocket. A tent 
doesn't take up as much room as a pil- 
low. But I had not been into a sporting- 
goods store in a long time, and my old 
sleeping bag occupied as much space as 
Alex Karras doubled over. 

In the middle of the night the wind 
struck. Tents clapped and wires whined. 
The wind itself sounded like rushing wa- 
ter. “The Mexicans have let water out 
of the Rio Conchos!" someone yelled. 
But no, it was just a blue norther. It was 
what a friend of mine would call semi- 
miserable. In fact, it was halfway an or- 
deal. It was cold to begin with, and the 
wind wouldn't let up. As we went down 
the river again, the wind stayed in our 
faces. We had to dig water to move. I 
was thinking 1 wouldn't do this again for 
SI, 000. 

In the afternoon we came to Arroyo 
San Roccndo, the biggest canyon enter- 
ing the Rio Grande from Mexico. We 
had passed Asa Jones pumphouse, a cab- 
in stuck against the top of a steep cliff, 
with broken water pipes sticking down 
toward the river. Bill O'Brien climbed to 
the top, just as he later scaled a cliff to 
rescue a baby goat trapped on a ledge. 
After the pumphouse we heard the rum- 
ble of rapids around a sandstone corner. 
At San Roccndo is Big Hot Springs Rap- 
ids, named for the hot springs on the 
Mexican shore. 

They say it is not advisable to run Big 


Hot Springs. We got out and lined our 
canoes down through the rocks to a pool 
between two sections of the rapids. It was 
hard, wet work, crawling over slippery 
boulders, dragging canoes and equip- 
ment. When the last canoe was in the 
pool, we were tired and shivering. 

“Hey." somebody yelled, “Dwight 
Deal wants his canoe brought back above 
the rapids!" Dwight Deal, the geologist, 
was traveling alone in his own canoe, a 
red one with a deck that could be sealed 
like a kayak. Dwight had been up in San 
Rocendo, looking at sandstone ledges, 
and his canoe had been lined down with 
the others. But Dwight wanted to run 
Hot Springs Rapids. The canoe was 
hauled back up. Dwight attached a line 
to his torso and asked for a couple of peo- 
ple to be in a canoe in the pool as a safe- 
ty measure. 

"Let him drown," someone muttered 
from the rocks. 

Water broke around the boulder and 
pounded through the rocks like a storm. 
Dw ight's canoe entered the rapids almost 
slowly, protruded over a ledge for an in- 
stant, moved delicately past the boulder, 
slipped around a few more rocks and slid 
into the pool. 

It looked so easy that everybody else 
jumped into canoes and shot the lower 
rapids and made camp at the hot springs. 

1 found a place that was sheltered on 
three sides by thickets and a cliff. Ken- 
nard set up his tent to block the wind 
from the fourth side. We built a large 
mesquite lire. Down by the river a hot 
spring opened into a natural rock tub 
about 15 feet across. We soaked in the 
spring for a while. For dinner we heated- 
cans of chili, chopped a couple of on- 
ions and cooked some rice on the fire and 
then stirred the mess up in a pan. It was 
as good as anything 1 ever tasted. 

Dwight Deal sat down by the fire. He 
was pleased with himself. I asked how 
come he insisted on running the rapids. 
“I've studied that rapids over and over, 
and I knew I could do it," he said. “I 
saw the trick was not to react too much 
to the big boulder. The water coming off 
the boulder will squeeze you past it. If 
you use too much muscle, you'll flip out . 
broadside and turn over." 

"I thought you'd never been on this 
part of the river before." 

“i haven't. The Sierra Club has 8-mm. 
films of Big Hot Springs Rapids," 
Dwight said. 

For the first time on the trip l used 
continued 
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enough breath to blow up my air mat- 
tress. I wrapped my lifejacket in a towel 
for a pillow. Stuffed with chili, rice and 
onions, smoothed out by a little bour- 
bon and a cigar, I lay in my bag just out- 
side the firelight, listening to the talk, 
hearing the river and the wind. The stars 
were down in my face, all right. Orion, 
the Pleiades. Arcturus. the North Star, 
the Big Dipper. Moonlight spread over 
the canyon wall high up. Whoever said 
this was an ordeal? 

I changed over to Bob Armstrong's ca- 
noe the fourth day out. We were going 
to catch up with some canoes that had 
gotten far ahead. Bill O'Brien wanted to 
hang back w ith the scientists. Armstrong 
was a little bothered because I weigh a 
lot more than he does, and also because 
he didn't want to turn over with his 
SI. 400 worth of camera equipment. But 
he kept up a cheerful attitude about it. 

“I guess you know how to reach and 
pry," he said as we set out alone. 

■’What's that?” 

“To reach, you reach out with the pad- 
dle and draw it toward the boat. If you 
reach to the right, it swings the front end 
to the right. To pry. you push out with 
the paddle, and the boat moves in the 
other direction. If you don’t mind my 
asking, how did you manage to come 40 
or 50 miles without knowing that?” 

Up ahead was a noisy rapids. Arm- 
strong stood in the rear of the canoe to 
study the flow. I thought you were never 
supposed to stand in a canoe. The good 
canoeists appear to do it whenever they 
want to. "Hit this one on the left and go 
like hell." Armstrong said. The canoe 
leaped ahead. Armstrong cried for me to 
pry on the left and I did. It was like a mir- 
acle. This boulder that I would proba- 
bly have poked with the paddle or shoved 
desperately with my hands, this boulder 
(lew past inches away with a satisfying 
hiss and gurgle. Then we were bouncing 
in haystack waves and spray. Then we 
paddled hard in an eddy before coasting 
in a current. 

"See what I mean?" said Armstrong. 

It had taken me several hours the first 
day to realize the person in the bow could 
help at all. steering in the rapids rather 
than merely providing locomotion. The 
person in the rear is the captain. He does 
most of the steering and, if the person in 
front does not stay alert and keep glanc- 
ing back, the captain is liable to rest too 
much. But now this new knowledge 
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about reach and pry gave me power. So 
an hour later we cracked into a rock and 
turned sideways. The canoe filled with 
water. We jumped out and fought to keep 
the boat from going over. You figure a 
canoe full of water weighs about a ton. 
Put the force of the current against it. 
and you can see why it is nice to have sev- 
eral people around to help. 

We wrestled the canoe to shore and 
began bailing. Armstrong hammered out 
the dent. I had learned one lesson I didn't 
know I had learned until that night. The 
lesson is, no matter how’ cold and early 
it is in the morning, don't be sloppy the 
way you pack a waterproof bag. 

Some things have blurred in my mind, 
but I remember a few places very well. I 
remember castle rock formations, key- 
holes to the sky 1.500 feel above our 
heads, side canyons hardly wide enough 
fora man to walk into. I remember climb- 
ing to a cave where the ceiling was black 
with centuries of cooking smoke and the 
floor deep in stones and scraping tools. 
There was a Campbell's soup can near 
the entrance. 

Most of the rapids arc no longer dis- 
tinct to me. I can't even recall at which 
rapids the notebook escaped from my 
pocket and tumbled into the current. We 
found it 200 yards downstream. At an- 
other rapids I knocked off my eyeglasses 
while changing hands w ith my paddle but 
reached back with my left hand and 
grabbed the glasses as they disappeared 
underwater. All my life I have been drop- 
ping things with my right hand and catch- 
ing them with my left before they hit the 
floor. 

I remember Panther Rapids. We 
pulled over to the bank and climbed some 
rocks to examine it. Two college boys 
came along the river in a lone canoe. I 
heard one of them say. "Hey. could that 
be Dr. Spurr?" They looked the rapids 
over and then went into it. With a sound 
like a shot, the stern paddle cracked in 
half. But they made it through. Then wc 
went. It was like a carnival ride. Hay- 
stacks broke across the bow. 

Another bad rapids was called San 
Francisco. We glanced off a rock, tilted 
back and forth for an instant, straight- 
ened up and were back in calm water. 
Not much to it if you're lucky. I don’t 
need a notebook to remember the por- 
tage. We lined the canoes through the 
rocks three times, I think, including Low- 
er Madison Falls, where Dwight Deal 
turned over in an attempt to be the only 


one to run that rapids, too. But we had 
only one portage. It was at Upper Mad- 
ison Falls. Nobody tried to run Upper 
Madison. You had to take all the stuff 
out of the canoe, carry it up a sandy bank 
and across a pile of 20-foot-high boul- 
ders and Jug it down another sandy bank. 
Then you had to do the same thing with 
the canoe. Don't let anybody tell you 
there is anything good about a portage. 

People were always eating. Eggs and 
bacon for breakfast. Candy bars, nuts, 
raisins, coconut, energy foods for lunch 
and snacks all day. Big dinners at night. 
I paddled 90-odd miles and gained two 
pounds. The unique meal was the Fruits- 
of-the-Native-Country banquet. First a 
pit was dug and lined with rocks. A mes- 
quite fire was built in the pit. and coals 
heated the rocks. The sotol plant and a 
plant called lechughilla, which looks like 
a big artichoke, were covered with leaves 
and they were placed on the coals and 
the pit filled with sand. About 20 hours 
later the sotol and U’chuguilla were dug 
up and eaten with a boiled pot of prick- 
ly pear, yucca petals, wild onions and 
wild oregano. The lechuguilta was sweet, 
the sotol tilling and edible but not worth 
the trouble, the prickly pear bland. Also, 
you could core a large onion almost to 
the bottom, put in a pat of butter, fill 
with Worcestershire sauce (borrow but- 
ter and sauce from Dr. Spurr). wrap in 
foil and roast in coals for an hour or so. 
It beats a lot of things. 

Into the wind again. All day long. Hands 
have swollen and their backs split open. 
Neck and shoulders arc riddled with nee- 
dles. Keep head down, stare at water. 
Think about Oxford vs. Cambridge on 
the Thames. Terrible idea. Clang, bang, 
hit a rock, the hell with it. We run a rap- 
ids near a sandbar, and the wind blows 
sand into our faces. You can run a rap- 
ids and get a dirty face? Armstrong re- 
marks that adventure and fun arc not 
necessarily the same. For a mile ahead I 
can see whitecaps whipped up not from 
current but from wind. I discover some- 
thing. Each stroke appears to move us 
three feet. That means 1,760 strokes will 
move us through these whitecaps. If the 
w ind keeps up for the 30 miles left to go, 
that's only 52,800 strokes to home. boy. 
Let’s hit it. That’s two . . . three. . . . 

“If you start counting strokes, you’ll 
go crazy," Armstrong says. 

In all, the expedition examined more 
than 60 historic and prehistoric Indian 


sites, that had never before been offi- 
cially recorded. Archaeologist CurtisTun- 
nell says Indians occupied the canyons 
for at least 12.000 years. About the only 
litter they left was burnt rocks, pieces of 
flint, dried bones. At one place the floor 
of a cave is deep in buffalo bones. It is 
near a cliff off which the Indians used to 
stampede the beasts. When you sift 
through the floor of the cave, you find a 
4.000-year gap between layers of buffalo 
bones. That means either the Indians for- 
got how to stampede buffaloes for a long 
time, or else the buffaloes went away for 
4.000 years. It is less than 100 years now 
since the last great buffalo slaughters of 
the West. So maybe buffaloes will come 
back again sometime. 

Of the 6.000 species of plants that grow 
in Texas, about 50 are found only along 
the river. Each time one of those species 
dies out, it disappears from the earth. The 
Rare Plants Center puts exotic plants of 
this sort in courthouse squares, garden 
club plots and state parks, as well as 
greenhouses. "Of course, the only ratio- 
nal way to preserve the plants is to pre- 
serve their habitats," says Marshall 
Johnston, director of the center. He took 
more than 200 plant samples on the riv- 
er and in the canyons. To protect the can- 
yons. the state could buy scenic case- 
ments along the river, or the Department 
of Interior could declare the river a wild 
scenic area. But something else that 
might happen is that a third Rio Grande 
dam may be built at Sanderson Canyon. 
If it is, everything we saw will be gone 
except the tops of the canyons. 

On our last night on the river , after la- 
boring into the wind all day, we camped 
on a knoll and waited for the wind to 
die after dark. But it kept on blowing. 
Caldwell and Spurr fried the last of their 
steaks and shared them. I found a spot 
where the wind was muffled by a cane- 
brake and the rock wall. I settled into 
my bag, and then I heard a little scrab- 
bling noise in the cane. Borrowing a 
flashlight, I saw I was lying beside a tun- 
nel about five feet high that had been trod 
through the cane. Wild pigs, maybe. 
Deer, coons, coyotes, no telling what all. 

I moved over two feet and went to sleep 
happy and incredibly comfortable. 

I read the Sierra Club story about the 
ferocious rapids and the need for phys- 
ical conditioning. Caldwell and I talked 
it over. We decided the rapids and the 
paddling had been strenuous but not 
romtnufd 
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Your Armstrong tire 
dealer can help you 
increase tire life and 
gasoline mileage. 


Your Armstrong Tire Dealer is an 
independent businessman whose 
livelihood depends upon providing 
you with the best products and 
sonalized service in the tire industry. 

For instance, he can help you in- 
crease the life of your tires by mak- 
ing sure that you get the specific type 
of tires for your particular car and 
driving needs, He carries an entire 
line of top quality Armstrong prod- 
ucts. from bias ply and belted bias 
ply tires to the latest in steel belt 
radials, Armstrong radials improve 
traction and, because of their char- 
acteristically lower rolling resist- 
ance. improve gasoline mileage at 
the same time. 

For the finest tire products and 
personal attention, rely on your 
independent ArmstrongTire Dealer. 


Improve gasoline mileage 
^ Armstrong precision tire 

’ Proper tire inflation can greatly increase gasoline mileage 
\ (and increase safety, too). However, tire inflation should be 
rt checked when the tires are cold. Fven a short ride to your 
R; local service station can build up heat and cause inaccurate 
readings. That's why Armstrong, on behalf of your local 
Armstrong dealer, offers you this precision tire gauge. 

A $2 value for only SI. 00. Simply fill in the coupon 
below. Keep your Armstrong tire gauge in the glove 
compartment and check your tires regularly. You'll get 
1 better gasoline mileage — and a safer ride. 

A $2 value for only $1 with Coupon Below . 1 

To gel your Armstronp Tire Guupc, enclose St and mail this coupon to: 
Advertising Department. Armstronp Rubber Company. 

500 Sargent Drive, New Haven, Connecticut 06507 
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what you would call supremely difficult. 

“I guess we're finished with the bad 
rapids," Caldwell said. 

"Only one really tough one left.” said 
Armstrong. 

"I don't see it on the map." 

"That’s why it's known as Horrible 
Surprise Rapids," Armstrong said. 

For the final few miles, the wind low- 
ered and we paddled lightly. Terns flew 
in formation above our heads. Thou- 
sands of swallows skimmed the river, 
dipped their beaks in the water, and col- 
lected mud from the bank to build nests 
against the cliffs. The land was spread- 
ing out on either side. And there it was 
ahead of us: the Texaco sign nailed to a 
tree that marked the take-out place. Dud- 
ley Harrison’s camp. 

Only one more rapids. We drifted into 
some rocks and got out to look. T he cur- 
rent swung close against a rock outcrop. 
Spurr and Caldwell got into their canoe 
and went into the rapids. They clattered 
against the outcrop. Spurr’s paddle left 
his hands and looked glued to the wall 
for an instant. He grabbed it again, and 
they headed to shore. Armstrong and I 
had a choice of running the rapids or 
walking the canoe through a few feel of 
very shallow water. We walked. 

We drove in Caldwell's truck for an 
hour across dusty brown land, scaring up 
a few sheep that took off toward the 
mountains. We stopped at a general store 
in the town of Dryden. The owner wore 
a baseball cap. "Wouldn't be surprised 
if you fellas got kind of cold on the riv- 
er," he said. "Had a big freeze the last 
few days. Wiped everything out. Hell, it 
snowed over in Alpine." 

We ate at the Big Bend Cafe in Mar- 
athon. Caldwell placed what he said is 
his usual order at a place that serves T ex- 
Mex food— six enchiladas and three ta- 
males. They didn’t have any tamales, but 
they brought the enchiladas stacked up 
on the plate like a mound of pancakes. 1 
had three enchiladas, three tacos, torti- 
llas, butter und a little bowl of julupena 
peppers. As we were leaving, the woman 
behind the counter asked if we were sonic 
kind of a scientific outfit. We said yes 
ma'am, we were about halfway scientific. 

"Then you must of heard about it," 
she said. "Down the road south of here 
they just dug up a 60-fool-long monster 
skeleton w ith a big fang buried in its neck. 
You didn’t hear about it? Well, go down 
there right now and look at it. Tell them 
Sally at Marathon sent you." end 
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Dy-Nertial" weighting in both woods and irons 


Read the ads and you 
realize there are as many 
weighting systems as there 
are club manufacturers. 

But, only Spalding Top- 
Flite puts the weight in all 
the critical control areas 
— and in both the woods 
and the irons. Heel and toe 



weighting in both woods 
and irons. A low center of 
gravity in both woods and 
irons. Plus, weighting up 
front in the clubface of 
the woods. 

If the only off-center hits 
you made were to the right 
or left of center, heel and toe 
weighting would be enough. 
But, most golfers also hit 
“thin” a lot. So, a low center 
of gravity is essential, too. 

And, since control is the 
name of the game no matter 
what club you're hitting, we 
put Dy-Nertial weighting 



in the woods as well as the 
irons. Plus, we put it right 
up front in the clubface to 
give you iron-like control 
with the woods. 

Ladies Top-Flite with 
Dy-Nertial weighting, 
too! And, engineered 
specifically for a 
woman's game. 


Available only through golf professional shops. 


You liked Columbia then, 
you’ll love us now. 



When you were a kid, chances are you owned a Columbia hike. 
Maybe your parents did. Your grandparents. Because Columbia has 
been one of Americas favorite bikes since 1877. We're America's 
first bike. 

Our 97 years of experience has helped us to get the art of making 
durable high performance bikes down to a science. We can make a 
better bike because we've been making them longer. 

And this year, the Columbia line is bigger and better than ever . . 
in K>lh men's and ladies'; single, 3, 5 and 10 speeds; touring bikes, 
racers ... all in new high sty led colors, and many with new exciting 
features. 

Check into it! Visit your Columbia dcalcrand compare Columbia 
with any comparably priced bike. And you’ll see why buying Columbia 
is an American tradition. 


Subsidiary of M I U PROOl ( I S INC 
Since 1877 . . . America's FIRST Bicycle 
Westfield. Massachusetts 





FOR 

THE RECORD 


A roundup of the week April 1-7 


PRO basketball -NBA: Puxh came to shove in 
good old playoff fashion: in the Boston-Buffalo se- 
ries, Braves' Coach Jack Ramsay called for an end 
10 the "physical mayhem" after a 120-107 Celtic vic- 
tory gave Boston a 2-1 lead. John Mavlicck wav the 
most physical of the Cells with 43 points. Uulfalo 
rallied at home to even the series, 104-102. on Jim 
McMillian's tip-in with one second left, while ear- 
lier Bob McAdoo had kept the Braves in the game 
with his 44-point shooting spree. 1 he other Eastern 
semifinal between New York and Capital saw Knick 
Guard Wall Frazier pushed around with boos from 
his own fans. Frazier responded by pumping in 38 
points in a 106-103 win at home to give the Knicks 
a 3-2 edge (pour 24). In the Western Conference 
semifinal between Milwaukee and Los Angeles, the 
Bucks out muscled, outhustled and outscored the 
Lakers 109-90, 112 90 and 114-92 to wrap up the 
scries 4- 1 . The Lakers did save face with a narrow 98- 
96 third-game win at home when Elmore Smith (30 
points. 17 rebounds) won the battle of the big men 
with Karecm Abdul-Jabbar (29 points. 15 re- 
bounds) In the Chicago-Detroit series, the Bulls 
also proved to be masters of mayhem w ith back-to- 
back 108-103 and 84-83 wins. Aggressive defense by 
Guard Jerry Sloan and Center Dennis Aw trey, who 
helped hold Bob Lanier to 19 points in the third 
game, gave Chicago the series lead at 2-1. But the 

rebounded behind Lanier's 26 points and 18 re- 
bounds to win 102-87 at home. 

ABA: Different league, same game: elbows flew and 
tempers flared before Indiana gained a 3-2 scries lead 
over San Antonio in the roughest and closest match- 
up. 1 he Pacers’ George McGinnis, victim of a Coby 
Dielrick elbow in a 113-96 Indiana loss in game 
three, threw his own weight around to win the fourth 
91 -89 on a 20-foot jumper with four seconds to go. 
In game five Guards Billy Keller and Freddie Lewis 
combined for 26 fourth-quarter points to give the 
Pacers a 103-100 win. In the other West semifinal, 
gritty San Diego edged past Utah 97-96 and 100 98 
on Dwight Lamar's 54 points to even the series at 

2-2. But Lamar ran out of ammunition in game five 
and the Stars remembered they were division titlists, 
blasting the Qs 110-93 and moving ahead three 
games to two at week's end. In the East semifinals 
Kentucky lost its home-court advantage to Caro- 
lina w hen tornados damaged the roof of Louisv ille's 
Freedom Hall, but the Colonels weren't shaken. 
They blew by the Cougars 118 102. 99 96 and 
120-110 for a 3-0 lead. Meanwhile. New York 
whipped Virginia 1 16-88 to go up 3-1 in their play- 
off confrontation, but not before the Ilex of Hamp- 
ton Roads had worked a whammy on Net hopes 
for a sweep, 1 16 1 13. 

bowling EARL ANTHONY of Tacoma. Wash, 
won Akron's SI 23.000 Firestone Tournament of 
Champions and 325,000, defeating Johnny Pclraglia 
of Brooklyn 216-213 (pngc 92). 

DIVING - JANET ELY of Dallas added a gold medal 
in the 10-mctcr platform event to her second in the 
one-meter and fifth place in the ihrce-meter to cap- 
ture the women's high-point championship at the 
Njtinnal AAU Indoors in Dallas. TIM MOORE 
of Ohio Stale earned the men's high-point title by 
winning the one-meter event, finishing second in the 
three-meter and third in the 10-mctcr. 

GOLK -BOB CHARLES of New Zealand fired a pres- 
sure-packed 68 on the final round and finished with 
a 14-undcr-pai 270 to win the S220.000 Greater 
Greensboro (N.C.)Opcn. Charles, who earned 344.- 
066 for his first American win since 1967. edged Ray 
Floyd and Lee Trevino by one stroke. 

GYMNASTICS STEVI III!.,' 

first man since Illinois' Joe Giallombardo ( 1938-40) 
to win three straight all-round NCAA titles, scor- 
ing 108.95 to nip Doug Fit/jarrell ol Iowa State by 
.90 at the meet in University Park, Pa. 

HIGH DIVING PAT SOUCHER. 24, of Miami, 
JOHN TOBLER, 28, or Minneapolis and DON NY 
ZICK. 22. of Dallas broke the 1968 world record of 
129 feel 6 inches by diving from 133 feet into a 
15-feet deep pool at Cypress Gardens. Fla. with 
Souchcr taking the 35.000 lop prize for the best dive 
from that height, a tiisi-cvcr double somersault with 
a half twist. 

HOCKEY NHL: After skating in the shadow of high- 
flying Philadelphia most or the year. Chicago did 
some soaring on its own. The Black Hawks blew by 
Boston 6-2 w hen Pit Martin scored twice within 17 
seconds of the third period, then extended Iheir un- 
beaten siring to seven games against St. Louis, 6-3. 
When the Blues got pcsty with three goals in the 


final period. Hawk Goalie Tony Esposito replaced 
sub Mike Veisor to preserve their joint lead in the 
Ve/ina Trophy race for fewest goals allowed. But 
despite a 7 4 last game triumph over Delroit. Tony 
had to settle for a tic with Philadelphia for the cov- 
eted award I pav 26). Los Angeles downed Atlanta 
4 2 to capture third place, dropped a 5-2 decision to 
Vancouver, then bombed the lowly Canucks II I 
to finish ihe year with a club-record 33 wins. Mean- 
while Atlanta bounced back to hand California its 
I2lh game without a win and 55th of the year. In 
the last, second-place Montreal knocked Boston's 
division crown askew 6-2 in Montreal as Frank Ma- 
hovltch logged his 14th career hat trick. Third-place 
New York beat Detroit 5 -3. then slumped to the 
Red Wings 8-3 but finished with a 6 4 w mover Mon- 
treal in a preview of their first-round playoff series. 
Toronto, after beating Montreal 5 -3 oil Wednesday, 
dropped its playoff preview 6-4 to Boston in the sea- 
son finale for both teams. 

WHA: The Chicago Cougars, who had prowled the 
nether reaches of the East much of the year, pounced 
on New Jersey 7-3 in their sccond-to-lnsi game to 
claw a playoff berth away from Quebec. The Nor- 
diques had lost their season finale to divisional !i- 
tlivt New England 3-2 in overtime while waiting for 
Chicago to finish. But all that Cougar success proved 
fleeting. Chicago dropped its last game to Houston 

3- 1 and its first playoff contest to New England 6 4. 
Second- place Toronto and third-place Cleveland en- 
tered their postseason matchup with season-ending 
wins over Edmonton 3 2 and New Jersey 4-2. The 
Toros ihcn dealt the Crusaders their first playoff loss 

4- 0 in the opener in Toronto. Out West, Minneso- 
ta's Mike Walton stayed hot with three goals in the 
Saints' 5 2 and 9-0 defeats of Houston and Van- 
couver Tlicn^just to prove that the playoffs were 

nesola s 2 1 series opener with Edmonton. West 
winner Houston and fourth-place Winnipeg antic- 
ipated their playoff series in diverse styles: the Aeros 

HORSE RACING MIGUEL RIVERA rode both his 
mounts to victory in the two divisions of the onc- 
inile, 391.650 Gotham Stakes at Aqueduct. In the 
first. S I ONE WAL K (39.40) defeated Sigmund 
Sommer's L'Amour Rullah by three lengths, with 
the favorite. Hudson County, fourth. Then RUBE 
THE. GREAT (337.40) finished 4>/i lengths ahead 
of Hosiery as the favored Protagonist ran 

TRUE KNIGHT ($4.60). ridden by Angel Corde- 
ro Jr., caught favored Prove Out in the stretch to 
win the 3109.650 Trenton Handicap over I V* miles 
by Vi of a length at Garden State Park. 

J.R.'s PET (37.20), with Darrel McHarguc up. blew 
by Silver Florin in the stretch to win the SI44.8S0 
Arkansas Derby over I '/» miles at Oaklawn Park. 

MOTOR SPORTS BOBBY UNSF R , driving an Ea- 
gle Offenhauscr at an average 125,618 mph. won 
the Jrcnton (N.J.) 200 by nearly a lap over Gor- 
don Johncock. The race ended with only four cars 


DAVID PEARSON wheeled his Mercury to a six- 
second victory over Bobby Allison in the Rebel 500 
at Darlington, N.C.. averaging 1 17.543 mph for the 
316.075 first pri/e. 

skiing I x-Austrian HUGO NINDL. now of Hun- 
ter. N.Y.. added the season point-winner's 350,000 
bonus to his 389.200 earnings for the year as the 
Benson & I ledges pro tour closed at Aspen. 

TENNIS I REW Mc MILLAN of South Africa 
downed Nikki Pilic 5-7. 7-4.. 7-6 to win the WCT 
Red Group tournament in Munich, gaining the 310.- 
000 first pri/c. 

mileposts NAMED: As Associated Press college 
basketball player of the year, DAVID THOMP- 
SON. of NCAA champion North Carolina State, 
pniiing his coach. Norm Sloan, the AP\ Couch of 
the Year. 

DIED: GLRARD S. SMITH. 70. star of the Brook- 
Ivn Riding and Driving Club's undefeated polo team 
that won the National Open Indoor title in 1927. 
'28 and '29; after a brief illness; in Norwalk, Conn. 
Smith, also a member of the Jockey Club and the 
NV RA board of trustees, once had a nine-goal rating 

DIED: FRED SNODGRASS. 86. outfielder for the 
New York Giants between 1908 and 1915, best re- 
membered for muffing an easy fly ball that cost the 
Giants the 1912 World Series; in Ventura. Calif. 


CREDITS 

20-23 - Waller loon Jr_ Ne.l lalfer, Ion, Trioio. (red 

Johri Ij'ono J 26, 27° Hc^z Mucmc'e.^S John 
locono; 29 Co knnimaeilor, John lacono. Waller loots 
Jr., r- ... 36 to, DeCo-ovc 64, 65 Wolter 

loon Jr., 77 C Wood. 84 to, DeCo-ov; 88 
Waller loon Jv 92— Wil Blanche, 113 -Beffc a Ay- 


FACES IN THE CROWD 


LOUISE ACKERMAN, a 

senior at Brentwood 
(N.Y.) High, led l he 
girls' fencing team to its 
third straight undefeat- 
ed season with a 30-0 
personal dual-meet rec- 
ord. Louise, the Long 
Island under- 1 9 champ, 
finished her three-year 
prep career with 70 wins 
and five losses. 


Robert widis, a se- 
nior wrestler at Myers 
Park High School in 
Charlotte. N.C., com- 
pleted a 25-0 season by 
capturing his second 
state championship, 
this year in the 126 - 
pound claxx. Robert, 
who was 24-1 last year, 
scored 18 victories this 
season by pins. 



Winfred and teresa newson. juniors at 
East Central State College in Ada. Okla.. were 
top scorers on their respective basketball teams. 
Winfred hitting 20.5 points a game for the 16- 
1 1 Tigers, and wife Teresa leading the wom- 
en's varsity to an unbeaten season with an 18.5 
average. Winfred, an all-conference choice this 
season, was an honorable-mention All-Amer- 
ica last year at Murray Junior College in Tish- 
omingo. w here Teresa also gained All-America 
honors in taking the Murray womens' team to 
the national title in 1973. 


f DORIS COBURN of 

Tonawanda, N.Y., a 
205-avcrage bowler, 
came within live pins of 
the national women's 
record for a three-game 
scries, rolling 289, 288 
and 236 for an 813 in a 
Buffalo Evening News 
Traveling League tour- 
nament. In the series 
she had 27 strikes. 


KRIS SHAW, a junior at 
Rye (N.Y.) Country 
Day School, led his 
hockey team to a 1 5-0- 1 
record with 39 goals 
and 30 assists this sea- 
son, Kris posted five 
four-goal games. He 
also is the top scorer for 
his N.Y. Metro League 
team with 46 goals in 45 
games. 
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19 Hole THE READERS TAKE OVER 


THE FINALS 

Sir: 

In regard to your article on the NCAA 
basketballchampionships ( Nothing Could lie 
Finer, April I ), it was extremely kind of Cur- 
ry Kirkpatrick to mention that the Mar- 
quette Warriors were present in Greensboro. 
N.C. We are very sorry that our team de- 
feated Kansasin the “Bclassdivision," forc- 
ing 42 million people to suffer through a 
“sick joke" of a championship. 

As for our expiring subscriptions to “Bill 
Walton Illustrated," big deal. See you next 
year in San Diego, Curry. 

Bob Finnie 
Bob Lee 

Mich ai i T. Meyers 
James Herald 
Barry M. Oriente 

Milwaukee 

Sir: 

1 wish to congratulate Curry Kirkpatrick 
on his tine article on the NCAA tournament. 
He undoubtedly will be criticized for not de- 
voting more space to the finals, but in fact 
the championship was decided the previous 
Saturday. I would also like to thank Bill Wal- 
ton, David Thompson & Co. for an out- 
standing season and one of the best-played 
championship games ever. 

Wit liam H. White 

Meriden, Conn. 

Sir: 

North Carolina State certainly is to be con- 
gratulated for defeating UCLA and Mar- 
quette cn route to the NCAA title. I lowcvcr, 
I feel the Wolfpack's victory points out a vi- 
tal (law in the college game the absence of a 
30-second clock. N.C. State, the most talent- 
ed and surely the most explosive team in the 
tournament, twice resorted to stalling tactics, 
which predictably caused it to blow leads. 

From a spectator’s point of view, the stall 
is enjoyable only when it is employed 
by one’s own outclassed team at home. The 
30-second clock is needed. When David 
Thompson et id. were forced to play UCLA, 
the excitement of college basketball was 
unleashed. 

Jim Tierney 

New York City 

RUGGED RUGGER 

Sir: 

I object to the cavalier treatment Dan Lev- 
in gives the game of rugby in his article on 
the Monterey (Calif. ) National Rugby Tour- 
nament ( Bloody Co in Monterey. April I). 
When played well, within proper legal limits 
and by skilled, experienced players, rugby is 
not the brutal, ragged, chaotic and disorga- 
nized mayhem Levin’s description makes it 


out to be. Rather, it is a disciplined yet spon- 
taneous exercise of strength, speed, agility 
and endurance, played under a tight and 
complex set of laws and an even tighter un- 
written code of ethics. 

T o emphasize the brutal or chaotic aspects 
of rugby as it is played in the U.S. is to give 
your wide readership an entirely erroneous 
impression of what the sport, when played 
on a high standard, is all about; and this kind 
of unfavorable publicity, in turn, tends to 
hinder the development of the sport in Amer- 
ica. Indeed, rugby as most Americans play 
it is not really rugby at all but rather some 
kind of game about halfway between rugby 
and football, and as such it would not be 
tolerated by a proficient non-American rug- 
by referee conscientiously enforcing the laws 
of the game. 

There is a vast educational effort under 
way in U.S. rugby circles, the thrust of which 
is to attempt to teach players and referees 
real rugby and to unteach them American 
football. Only when our best footballers have 
made a complete conversion can we hope to 
put together a side capable of a creditable 
performance against a national all-star team 
from a rugby-playing country. The task is 
difficult enough without Dan Levin provid- 
ing an additional obstacle by tacitly legiti- 
mizing the insufferable crudeness of the 
American version of the game. 

Robert S. Segelbaum 

New York Rugby Football Club 
New York City 

Sir: 

You emphasized size and weight a lot. 
Agreed, size and weight have much to do 
with the game, but smaller people can also 
play rugby; some of the best rugby players 
are not human battering rams. Jeff Sevy’s 
comment that rugby is "a great social sport" 
is quite true, and I hope that it always will 
be so. since this is what gives rugby the spice 
and conviviality that are missing from so 
many other sports. 

You also commented on the American 
football style of tackling. I believe that many, 
if not all, rugby players w ill agree that tack- 
ling a player American football style is not 
the healthiest thing to do, but tackling the 
rugby way enables one to stay fit and as un- 
broken as possible. 

Elliot I. Stokes 

Hillsdale, Mich. 

NO SMOKE, NO FIRE 

Sir: 

I must comment on the picture of Bobby 
Unscr making a pit stop at the Ontario 
Speedway during the California 500 (/*«// 
Over, Poll into the Pits and Pray. March 25). 
In your most recent articles on USAC rac- 


ing you have stressed improved safety tech- 
niques for the cars and drivers and reported 
rule changes made by USAC in hopes of cut- 
ting down on accidents. If there is all this 
concern about safety, then why is the offi- 
cial sitting nearest the fuel lank (at the left 
in the picture) smoking a cigar? This appears 
to me to be a potentially hazardous situa- 
tion. I hope that officials will be more care- 
ful at future races. 

John Swan 

Massillon, Ohio 

• Look again. The “official" in question 
is Dan Gurney, Unser’s team manager, 
and what appears to be a cigar is a micro- 
phone through w hich Dan is communi- 
cating w ith his winning driver. —ED 

SPORTSCASTER 

Sir: 

Frank Deford’s April I article Only Yon, 
Frank Darling made me pause in the middle 
of my fav orite food, buttered baked potato. 
I didn’t find the piece especially profound, 
more like a two-way mitror reflecting my 
own abortive career as a sports reporter 10 
years ago at KDKA-TV in Pittsburgh. My 
boss was a nattily dressed, perpetually smil- 
ing fellow named Al Primo. 

One day after 1 took Maury Wills to lunch. 
Primo nailed me in front of the entire TV 
and radio news staff. "Don’t you ever show 
up in Stouffer's wearing a pink shirt again. I 
don’t care who you take to lunch," he 
said. 

It’s good to hear that Al is succeeding in 
the role of Catch-22 ' s Colonel Cathcart. I 
was making S50 a week at K DK A. After re- 
fusing to give up my pink shirts, 1 borrowed 
SI. 500 from various banks on the station's 
good name and retired to Mexico later that 
year. But I never was relaxed there. I always 
suspected Primo would pop out from behind 
a cactus and cry. "Kid. we don't allow san- 
dals in this desert." 

William Joyce 
Professor of Entomology 
Cape Cod Community College 
Hyannis, Mass. 

Sir: 

Frank Deford's article concerning his ven- 
tures into television broadcasting really 
brought the facts to light. As one who lives 
in the New York City area. I think it is about 
time Al Primo and all the other "Yummies" 
started looking for some sportscasters who 
know what they are talking about. Who cares 
what they wear or how their hair is styled.’ 
Why not gel some men who understand 
sports and can tell the difference between a 
basketball and a hockey puck. Judging from 
this article, Mr. Dcford would be a good man 

continued 
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Brawny— That’s the word for these Lee doubleknit jeans and matching shirt-jac. The cut hails 

from the West. In every detail. Right down to the stylish flare. And comfort comes from the new non- 
glitter, snag-resistant doubleknit of 100% Dacron® polyester. The shirt-jac about $25, jeans about $15. 
From The Lee Company, 640 Fifth Avenue, New York, New York 10019. T , _ 
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19TM HOLE continued 



In orderto improve your golf, 
you’ve got to play. . . a lot! 

Get your lawn done in record time 
with a Murray Tractor Mower and 
get out to the golf course. It's so 
easy to maneuver, your family will 
enjoy using it. 


to start with. Whether he really is funny- 
looking or not. 

Michael Kaplan 

Tenafly, N.J. 

Sir: 

Aren’t the "Yummies" depicted in Frank 
Deford’s article the same guys the late Fred 
Allen described when he said they come to 
work in the morning, find a molehill on their 
desk, then attempt to make a mountain out 
of it by five o’clock? 

Robert B. Martin 

Erie, Pa. 

RUTHIAN PROPORTIONS 

Sir: 

Your interesting series on Babe Ruth (And 
Along Came Ruth, March 18 el seq.) has re- 
minded all of us of what I feel is baseball’s 
most underrated record. Ruth slugged .847 
in 1920 and .846 in 1921 but his many bases 
on balls cut down his other totals. 

Try to imagine one of the current crop of 
sluggers getting 240 hits in 600 at bats for a 
.400 batting average. Now pretend he hits 
50 doubles, 10 triples and breaks the home- 
run record with 65. 

He would be called the greatest ever, yet 
his slugging average would be .842 and Ruth 
would still have had two better seasons. 

Mike Hudson 

San Francisco 

• Ruth would still have had two higher 
slugging averages, but even the staunch- 
est defender of the Babe would have to 
concede that a man who hit .400, had 125 
extra-base hits and 505 total bases had a 
better season. — ED. 

Sir: 

Here is some more Babe memorabilia. The 
year was 1930. Following an exhibition game 
in Bradenton, Fla. the Babe took off for St. 
Petersburg in his big touring car, top down, 
white cap and all, full speed ahead. He passed 
through Palmetto (pop. 2,800) at a rather 
rapid clip, for those days anyway. Our po- 
liceman finally caught up with him five miles 
north of town. 

"You were going pretty fast through that 
town back there," he told the Babe. 

Babe then gave the answer that has be- 
come famous here in Palmetto: “I didn't see 
no town.’’ 

Even the Chamber of Commerce laughed. 

Don Fuqua 

Palmetto, Fla. 

PIPING UP 

Sir: 

I lake exception to your article on the Alas- 
ka pipeline ( Power and Light on a Lonely 
Land , March 25). I feel that you have un- 
fairly portrayed environmentalists as the 
“bad guys" who are insistent on preventing 
continued 
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Provin g g round facts reveal: 


Cadillac 
Sedan deVilles 
average 15.8 mpg 
at55mphin 
fuel economy tests. 


■ ' Four-door models 

?■. • average 12.0 mpg 
in suburban city driving. 

Results of recent Cadillac fuel economy tests 
are now official. 

They show that ten Cadillac Sedan 
deVilles. selected at random, averaged an 
impressive I5.tf miles per gallon at a steady 
speed of 55 miles per hour (maximum federal 
speed). In suburban city driving (average 
speed 24 mph with 1.0 stops per mile) the 
same ton new Sedan deVilles averaged 12.0 
miles per gallon. 

For those who have always thought of 
Cadillac as a highly efficient automobile, it 
comes as no great surprise. For others who 
think, first of Cadillac roominess and comfort 
as the flagship of the CM fleet, the results are 
most revealing. 

Engineers conducted the tests at our 
proving ground under actual driving 

The quality a 


conditions using four-door Sedan deVilles 
with radial tires and a standard 2.93 axle. 

Cars were equipped with popular options, 
but air conditioning was turned off. In all 
tests, cars carried the weight of two average- 
sized passengers. 

Of course, the mileage you get depends 
upon how and where you drive. But Cadillac s 
performance in these tests shows that you 
don't have to sacrifice quality, comfort or 
security for efficiency. Not when you consider, 
too. that no Cadillac made since l°7l requires 
premium gasoline. 

1 his kind of mileage is another example of 
the kind of engineering General Motors is 
putting into its cars. 

For a personal demonstration of the 
efficiency of the 1°74 Cadillac, we invite you 
to visit your authorized Cadillac dealer soon. 

General Motors wants you to drive what 
you like ..and like what you drive And 
mileage is one more reason to like, and buy 
. Cadillac 


that makes sense for today. 



One beautiful 
smoking experience. 

If you’ve never 
had one, have an 
A&C Saber. 

I.ong and slim and extraordinarily good-looking, 
A&C Sabers are blended from fine imported and 
domestic tobaccos to give you mild taste, rich 
flavor. In either light or dark wrapper, it all 
adds up to one beautiful smoking experience. 


AntonioYCleopatra. 
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the drilling of Alaskan oil at any cost —even 
the destruction of the American economy 
and way of life. In doing this, you have 
vaguely distorted a few facts, which I would 
like to correct. 

The environmental movement docs not 
want the Alaskan oil project given up to- 
tally. Rather, we would like all the viable 
alternatives considered. An example of this 
is the construction of a pipeline from Prud- 
hoc Bay through Canada to the Midwest. 
This idea has several advantages to it. The 
Canadian government is already considering 
a gas pipeline along that path, therefore 
only one ecosystem would be alTccted by 
two pipelines. Also, the pipeline would not 
be traveling over the most volatile earth- 
quake zone in the Western Hemisphere. 
Lastly, it would reduce the cost of the oil 
products for all of the U.S. population liv- 
ing cast of the Rockies. (The West Coast 
may not be able to use the total production 
of Alaskan oil.) Obviously, there is a dis- 
advantage to this suggestion— the time 
clement. But the Alaskan oil will not have 
any effect on today's energy crisis, since it 
will not be shipped in large quantities until 
the 1980s, so I think a year or two delay 
might be thinkable considering the other 
points I have mentioned. 

You also mentioned in your article that 
we (the consumers) will eventually have to 
pay for the public relations area and envi- 
ronmental specialists hired by the companies 
tocountcract the propaganda of the so-called 
lunatic fringe. I have already paid 63.9c a 
gallon for gas, so the prospect of absurd 
prices no longer terrifies me. Also, since you 
used the expression "consortium" very free- 
ly in your article (my dictionary delines con- 
sortium as a "coalition of banks or corpo- 
rations in a business venture"), I feel that 
we arc going to pay high prices to this oil 
coalition (cartel, monopoly) whether wc 
want to or not. 

My last point is a simple one. Environ- 
mentalists arc sick and tired of saying "I told 
you so." Dirty air, dirty water, noise pol- 
lution, the energy shortage were all predict- 
ed long before they occurred. Economic in- 
terests overruled the "lunatic fringe" each 
time. Isn't it time we paid just a little bit of 
attention'.’ 

Brock R. Aiu i.r 

Washington. D C. 

Sir: 

While it is undoubtedly true that "we do 
not know and have never known -what 
man should be," it is also an irrefutable fact 
that man cannot live by bread alone, When 
the comparatively insignificant oil-energy 
crisis gives way to the far more critical wa- 
ter crisis. humankind will then discover what 
it should have been but never was. 

Davk Taylor 

Boulder, Colo. 

continued 


Our First Team. 

Our company is only as good as its salesmen. That’s why we are 
proud of these five. We think they are the best. Their job as general 
managers is to recruit and build Great Southern's sales force 
into the finest qualified sales team in the country. Want to find 
out more about how they do it? Why not ask them? 

Glenn Taylor, C.L.U., Houston General Sales Office; Dick Galland, 
San Antonio General Sales Office; Bob McKinley, C.L.U., Dallas- 
Fort Worth General Sales Office: George Lang, III, C.L.U., 
Southern California General Sales Office (Los Angeles); Jack 
Craddock, C.L.U., San Jacinto General Sales Office (Houston). 



Or Write Bill Williams, C.L.U.. 
Box 1972, Houston, Texas 
77001. 
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EDITORIAL & ADVERTISING 
CORRESPONDENCE 

SPOR1S ll II SI RATIO, 

Timi & Lin Building, 
Rockefeller Center, 

New York, New York 10020. 
Time Inc. also publishes Time, For- 
tum. Money, Piople and, in con- 
junction with its subsidiaries, the 
International edilions of Timi . Chair- 
man of ihe Board. Andrew tlciskcll; 
Nice Chairman. Roy E. Larsen; 
President, James R. Sheplcy; Chair- 
man of the Executive Commiltee, 
James A. Linen; Group Vice Presi- 
dents. Rhctt Austell. Charles B. Bear. 
Arthur W. Kcylor, R, M, Buckley; 
Vice President Finance, Richard B. 
McKeough; Vice President Cor- 
porate .v Public Affairs, Donald M 

Wilson; Vice Presidents. Ralph P. 
Davidson. Rohert P. I islcr, Otto 
Fucrbringcr. Charles L. Gleason, Jr.. 
John I . Hallenbeck. Peter S. Mop- 
kins. Lawrence Laybournc, Edward 
Patrick Lcnahan, Henry Luce III. 
Joan D. Manley, John \ Meyers, .1. 
Richard Munro, L. Gabriel Per/e. 
Herbert I). Schut/, Ira R. Slagter. 
Robert M. Steed. Kelso F. Sutton, 
Arthur II. Thornhill, Jr., Garry Valk. 
Barry Zorthian; Treasurer. Clifford 
J. Grum: Asst. Treasurers. J. Winston 
Fowlkes. N icholas J . N icholas; Comp- 
trollcr and Asst. Secretary. William 
L. Bishop; Asst. Comptrollers, Kevin 
I Dolan. Eugene F. Farro; Asst. 
Secretary. P. Peter Shcppc. 


CHANGE OF 
ADDRESS & 

ORDER FORM 

IF YOU’RE MOVING. PLEASE LET US KNOW 
4 WEEKS IN ADVANCE 


Attach your present mailing 
label here and till in your new 
address below Mail to 

SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 
TIME & LIFE BUILDING 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 60611 


FOR FASTER SERVICE 

About this or other matters concerning your 
subscription-billing, renewal, complaints, 
additional subscriptions, etc.. 

CALL TOLL FREE 

800 - 621-8200 

(Illinois; 800; 972-8302) 

Subscription prices in the united Slates. Canada. 
Puerto Hico and me Car.bBoan Islands is $12 00 
a year Military personnel anywhere in ihe world 
S8 60 a year, all others $16 00 a yea' 

To order SI. check Box; □ new □ renewal 


LITTLE LEAGUE LASSES 

Sir: 

In regard to "Boy. Meet Girl” (Scorf- 
tarij. March 25), wc happen to be two of 
the many girls who want to play in hoys' Lit- 
tle League Baseball. There is now a girls' 
Little League being started in our town, but 
it is softball, and most girls can't stand us- 
ing a softball. For one thing, you can't get a 
good grip on it. as you can a baseball, and it 
won't lit into a glove. It really doesn't mat- 
ter if "we get seriously hurt" or not. because 
boys can gel hurl just as bad, and in some 
cases even worse. And getting hurl is some- 
thing you have to accept in baseball; it's all 
part of the game. 

Most of the guys don't care if wc play base- 
ball with them or not. We can do things just 
as well as they can. so wc deserve to play 
ball with them. 

Roms Schmio 
Brisda Embi rv 

Farwell. Mich. 

Sir; 

I am an avid sports fan and always hast* 
been, but I am disturbed by the apathy of 
the sports world toward the lunatic element 
of tile Women's Lib movement. It isattempt- 
ing to destroy the I ittle League organization 
and I feel your magazine should back the 
Little League to the hilt. I have small chil- 
dren of both sexes and I believe most sports 
should be kepi separate because most girls 
will not be able to compete, and because the 
young boys who arc inferior to some girls 
will be harmed psychologically for the rest 
of their lives. I also feci that including girls 
on the boys’ teams will weaken the perfor- 
mances of the boys. The Little League is 
being realistic in setting up a separate soft- 
ball program for girls. 

Larry L. Wrin 

Sault Stc. Marie, Mich. 

Sir: 

Sports It lustra it d is to be commended 
for its rational position statement on the 
New Jersey Little League controversy. It is all 
too obvious that girls and women have been 
denied equal opportunity in all levels of ath- 
letic activity in this country and that the time 
has come to correct past inequities. I quite 
agree that the altitude of those who would 
rather not let anyone play ball than allow 
little girls to play with the boys is parallel to 
that of those Southerners 15 years ago who 
preferred toshut down facilities entirely rath- 
er than permit integration. 

Phyllis Zatlin Boring. Ph D. 

Women's Equity Action League 
Old Bridge, N.J. 


Address editorial mail to Sports Ilh straifo, 
Time & LIFE Building, Rockefeller Center. New 
York, N.Y. 10020. 


Physical 
fitness is 
hcautifiil. 
hcaiitifill. 
hcautifiil. 



Something beautiful is happening 
to girls. They are not just spectators 
anymore. They're into Physical 
Fitness. The results are simply 
beautiful when parents support 
the Physical Education programs 
of their schools. 

The President's Council on 
Physical Fitness & Sports, 

Washington, D C. 20201 









